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Name 


Simply saying beer is not enough. To 
get the full measure of purity and goodness 
you must say Schlitz. 

Schlitz is the pure beer. The beer 
brewed in cleanliness. The beer cooled even 
in filtered air. Aged so as not to cause 
biliousness. Finally every bottle is_ sterilized. 

Schlitz beer is good for you. Its barley 
and hops are food and tonic. Its little 


alcohol is an aid to digestion. 


Get all the good of beer by saying 


Schlitz. 


Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 
See that the cork or crown is branded Schlitz. 





The Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous 
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THE PRESIDENT—AN ALL-ROUND 
SPORTSMAN 


HENRY HALE 


It has been said that President Roose- 
velt is one of the world’s greatest brain 
workers and possibly the greatest brain 
worker in the United States. Those fa- 
miliar with his life in the White House 
are amazed at the labor he performs and 
the rapidity with which he does it, for 
his office hours are as regular as those 
of any railroad president, factory own- 
er or bank manager, and during the 
hours the papers he must examine, the 
documents he signs and the conferences 
he helds are almost numberless. 

Ask the intimate friends of the head 
of the country how he has been able to 
manage the business of the nation as he 
has done, and the reply is that he tries 
to keep his body in balance with his 
bram. His theory as expressed to his 
associates is that good hard exercise and 
plenty of it is far better than anything 
else to keep the mind clear and give a 
man the nerve and vim to work as he 
should work. This is one of the princi- 
pal reasons why he is such a lover of the 
outdoors, but he has good reason to love 
the open because it has really saved his 
life. The beginning of manhood found 
him weak physically—in fact more deli- 
cate than the average man. By the ad- 


vice of his physicians he went out into 


the great West and became a part of it. 
In the early days of his ranch life he 
was the sole ‘‘tenderfoot’’ on his place 
in Dakota where the herd was handled 
by a seore of typical cowboys—men who 
recognize no boss and have no respect 
for a stranger who is not willing to 
‘*bunk in’’ and eat the same 
they do. Fresh from Harvard and the 
luxuries of Eastern life, young Roose- 


‘‘orub’’ as 


velt learned what it was to stretch 
out on bare boards with perhaps a 
single blanket over them, for a bed, 
and to do his share in ‘‘chucking 
away’’ when the cook called th 
hands to muster around the meal 
wagon at noon. But before he had 


been a week at the ranch the men felt 
that he was not above them but of them; 
and perhaps it was here that this qual- 
ity, which has perhaps made him more 
popular with the people of this country 
than any other, was first tested and dem- 
onstrated. 
Since the Dakota days he has never 
given up exercise in some form. Coming 
to Washington as the nation’s manager, 
the question of exercise was one of the 
first which came up. So it is that back 
of the little White House office the 
President when in town may be seen day 
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after day for an hour or so on what is 
one of the finest tennis courts in the 
United States. - His ‘‘Tennis Cabinet,’’ 
as it has been ealled, consists of some 
of the crack players of the country, and 
while he is no amateur at the game, he 
but this makes lit- 
tle difference, because, to use his own 


is frequently beaten 


expression, he gets so much fun out of 
it. One reason why the President is 
fond of tennis is because it is so ‘‘ quick 


to get at,’’ to use his words. In a few 


: . 
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The horse is his favorite animal.. As 
a young man Mr. Roosevelt was fond 
of following the hounds and of playing 
polo. There is no greater pleasure than 
to be mounted on a good hunter and 
following a well-trained pack in full ery, 
he believes. But he gave up hunting of 
this character, also polo, when he was 
married; not that he had any personal 
fear of injury, but he felt that he owed 
his life and limbs to his family. In both 
of these exciting outdoor sports he has 














The President and Sergeant McDermott, his orderly. 


minutes he can change his office suit for 
the old blue sweater, canvas shoes and 
his 
He goes right at 
the game without delay and the moment 
it is over starts for the bathroom to 
spend a few minutes in the ‘‘eold tub.”’ 
Again dressing, he is 


gray trousers which usually form 
costume on the court. 


ready for the 
evening dinner, the reception or other 
function which forms a part of the daily 
program. 
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had his share of hard knocks and tum- 
bles. Although a great lover of horses 
and a man who rides well, there was a 
long period of his life when the Presi- 
dent did not own horses. That may 
seem strange, for there is a general im- 
pression that Mr. Roosevelt has made 
horseback riding the principal feature 
of his outdoor exercise. ‘‘ When I lived 
on the ranch, horseback riding was nec- 
essary in my business, and I made the 
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most of it,’’ Mr. Roosevelt says. ‘‘I 
had ten or a dozen good horses and rode 
them as other men rode in the cattle 
ecountry.’’ His life as a cowboy is still 
a rosy spot in his existence for he then 
spent more hours in the saddle than else- 
where and was combining business with 
healthful pleasure. ‘‘The only addition- 
al luxury I have indulged myself since 
I became President,’’ said Mr. Roosevelt 
onee, ‘‘has been my riding horses. My 
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sized man, it is apparent that the horse 
is one of which the possessor has reason 
to be proud. Mz. Roosevelt is no longer 
a light-weight, and the animal that iifts 
him five feet seven inches above the 
ground must he strong and vigorous. 
**Riding horses of that kind,’’ replied 
the President te a query as to whether 
horseback riding would take a man’s 
mind from the engrossing affairs of 
life, ‘‘will keep a man well oceupied. He 











President Roosevelt on the Chevy Chase Hunt Club’s course—Copyright photo. by Clinedinst. 


mode of outdoor life has been changed 
to the extent ot maintaining a pair of 
horses that are good jumpers. I am very 
fond of jumping the hurdles, and it. is 
one sport that nas been adopted since I 
have been President.’’ Mr. Roosevelt has 
a fine pair of jumpers, one of which re- 
centiy carried him over a hurdle five 
feet seven inches high. When one real- 
izes that this is the height of a medium- 


has no time to study the great problems 
of railroad rates and the multitude of 


other important public affairs.’’ Of 
eourse when the President is horseback 
riding with Secretary Root, Senator 
Lodge, or some cther man with whom he 
has close affiliaiions, they may at times 
talk of subjects which are of vital inter- 
est and which occupy their minds; but 
for the most part Mr. Roosevelt does 
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Archie Roosevelt returning from school, 


not believe in mixing business affairs 
with outdoor excursions. 

There is a well-known photograph of 
the President taking a barred fence. 
There are few days of his horseback 
rides when he does not vary the monot- 
ony of the even gallop or trot by a run 
across country, which generally ends in 
a sort of steeplechase unless Mrs. Roose- 
velt accompanies him. While she is a 
skilled and fearless rider, her husband 
has consideration for her safety. With 
Senator Lodge, General Wood, M. Jus- 
serand or some ¢f the other hard riders 
of the foreign legations, Mr. Roosevelt’s 
horseback exercise is no child’s play, and 
they know weil what an invitation to 
join him means. At the time of the 
dedication of the Rochambeau statue 
three years ago, General Brugere and 


the French officers who attended the 
ceremony were invited to ‘‘take a can- 
ter.’’ At the hour appointed a storm 
came up, and the foreigners supposed 
the ride would be off; put although the 
rain was falling in sBeets, the Presi- 
dent appeared, boot and clovked. 
He greeted his guests, and started away 
at a lively pace. When they reached the 
outskirts of the city he gave Bleistein 
his head, and the ‘‘canter’’ was turned 
into a wild gallop in the face of the 
storm. It was a game of ‘‘follow the 
leader’’ through field and forest. The 
glittering uniforms of red and gold 
which they had donned in honor of the 
event were soon so plastered with mud 
that the color was almost hidden. They 
included some of the best horsemen of 
France, otherwise more than one would 
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have ‘‘bit‘the ground’’ before the ride 
was ended. 

A few weeks later Mr. Roosevelt gave 
the American troopers a chance to show 
their mettle at Chickamauga. The mem- 
bers of the Seventh Cavalry, who formed 
his escort, will not soon forget the way 
in which he led them over the buttle- 
field. When he expressed a wish to go 
over the field on horseback, the colonel, 
with a thought for his safety, selected a 
well-broken animal. Mr. Roosevelt looked 
him over—and shook his head. 

**Haven’t you cne with a little more 
xetion to him?’’ 


OF 
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features. He asked the colonel to give 
the order ‘‘ Forward, trot!’’ 

The trot increased tv a gallop. A 
patch of pine woods was in the line of 
march, but this made no difference. 
‘hey went at full speed through the 
irees. So hot was the pace the leader set 
that about a dozen men were thrown 
from their horses, while at least fifty 
lost their hats. The ambulance corps 
was called into service to pick up some 
of the disabled horsemen who had been 
stunned by the fall. At the end of the 
ride, however, the President, hot and 
cheerful, sat on his horse in the midst 








President Roosevelt leaping fence. 


At this one._of the most fiery horses 
in the command was brought out. As 
the President jumped into the saddle, a 
smile of grim satisfaction came over his 
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of the cavalrymen and made a little 

speech complimenting them on their rid- 

ing. He concluded with these words: 
**T swear by the army!”’ 
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Every man, from colonel to private, 


knew that he meant it. 

As a walker, he knows every nook and 
corner in the picturesque suburbs of 
Washington as well as the oldest resi- 
aent of the city. There are many wild 
spots in the Potomac as well as the Rock 
Creek valleys where one can get 2way 
irom the rest of the world and enjoy Na- 
ture. The President is fond of visiting 
these places afoot or on horseback, tak- 


ing his wife, sometimes a few intimate 





At Pine Knob 
supported by rough pine trees. 


’ 
friends. He believes in cross-country 
walking as well as riding and such a lit- 
tle thing as a steep hill or a stream of 
water makes no difference. Several are 
the stories told in Washington society 
about how he led parties of diplomats 
and other guests through parts of this 
vegion. Not so long ago Mr. Roosevelt 
had several officials of the French gov- 
ernment at the White House, and one 
Sunday afternoon proposed a walk to 


see the country. Of course the invitation 
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the Roosevelt Rest in Virginia. 


LIFE 


was accepted, but the guests were some- 
what surprised when he appeared in a 
rough and ready costume, including put- 
tees, a Norfolk jacket and a sweater, 
while they were arrayed in their ordi- 
nary attire. The party drove to the out- 
skirts in one of the White House ear- 
riages and alighted. 

Then the President set the pace. Away 
le went, jumping fences, pushing his 
vay through underbrush and weeds, tak- 
ing a bee-line through thickets of trees. 


The porch of the house 


Finally he reached the shore of Rock 
Creek, which is a considerable stream. 
No bridge was in sight, and the panting, 
perspiring guests thought they had come 
io the end of the journey. But without 
stopping a moment the leader walked 
down the bank into the water and delib- 
crately began to ford the creek. At first 
they hesitated, but, thinking it would be 
disrespect to. the head of the United 
States, all plunged in, finally emerging 
on the opposite bank, their clothing 
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scaked and mud-spattered. Here, paus- 
ing a moment or two for breath, the 
President suggested that they go at a 
trot to ‘‘warm up,’’ as he put it. After 
leading them at this pace for about a 
mile, he decided to end the stunt and 
all returned to the White House. Need- 
less to say, the guests appeared that 
cvening in different suits from what 
they had used in the afternoon. 

At sport, Mr. Roosevelt is what a 
horseman would eall a thoroughbred. 
Such is his disposition that he could not 
keep quiet at a good game of baseball 
or football. In a tennis match with his 
boys at Sagamore Hill, he will play as 
hard to win as he fought for his country 
at San Juan. Fond of water sports since 
he was able to walk down the beach from 
his Long Island home, he has always at- 
tended the college boat races when he 
could find time. It so happened that he 
had a chance to see the famous Yale- 
Harvard contest at New London in 1901, 
cne of the greatest struggles with the 
oar in the history of university aquaties. 
He was on board the Dolphin, which was 
stationed near the finishing point. Be- 
fore the crews came into sight on the 
home stretch, the Vice President, as he 
then was, was trying to make them out 
irom the deck, with his glass to his eye. 
At last he discerned the two black lots. 
Studying. them closely, he saw that it 
was a neck-and-neck race. Up to this 
tzme Mr. Roosevelt had stood on deck 
with the Senators, Congressmen and 
other members of the party; but now he 
could restrain himself no longer. Hand- 
ing his silk hat to a friend, he jumped 
into the rigging and scrambled up the 
main shroud to a point near the cross- 
trees. Here, perched fully forty feet 
above the deck, holding to the ropes with 
one hand, with the other he waved his 
handkerchief to the crews as they passed, 
cheering them on with his characteristic 
vim. Descending to the deck, perspir- 
ing with his efforts, he exclaimed to one 
uf the Senators: 
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‘*My, but that was a 
race!’’ 

Such incidents in Mr. Roosevelt’s life 
have displayed the lighter vein of his 
temperament. There have other 
of a sterner sort. The fact is that any 
kind of reereation appeals to him, for 
he does not believe merely in sitting on 
the grandstand waving his hat or cheer- 


ing. 


magnificent 


been 


He eraves something which will 
stretch the muscles and for this reason 
believes in tennis, horseback riding and 
walking. Since Mrs. Roosevelt estab- 
lished her country seat down in the Vir- 
ginia mountains he has frequently joined 
the family at this place and really en- 
joys it as much as his more pretentious 
home at Oyster Bay. Pine Knob is 
nearly hidden in a little clump of pine 
trees in a corner of what is called Plain 
Dealing Plantation. It is about as far 
cut of the world as one can get in the 
East, for the nearest railway is twenty 
miles off, and there is not a village with- 
in ten miles. 

If you were riding that way and 
chaneed to see this refuge chosen by 
Theodore Roosevelt as a country piace, 
you would think it the clearing and the 
home of a settler carving out his humble 
niche in the wilderness. And if the 
owner is there, you may see him laying 
his axe into the butt of a pine which 
must give way to make way for his clear- 
ing. Just woods, and the smell of fir, 
and the mountain winds, and a roof for 
shelter, and a joyous solitude—these are 
what the President sought and found in 
his clearing, which is dignified among 
the mountaineers by the name of 
**Roosevelt’s Rest.’’ When the mistress 
of the White House visits this country 
plaee of hers, she finds little more than 
a shelter in the heart of the ancient 
wood. There are four rooms and a 
kitehen. The roof of the porch in front 
is held up by the trunks of voung pines 
with the bark on. A big chimney leans 
against one end of the house, with a fire- 
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place for chilly autumn evenings. Jt is 
possible to tuck away a servant or two 
up under the eaves, but Mrs. Roosevelt 
is willing if necessary to take a hand in 
If the larder is empty, Wil- 
mers’ store can be reached in half an 
hour on 
Wilmers carries a limited stock of potted 
ham, pork, codfish, crackers and ginger 
snaps, but does its heaviest trade in axle 
grease and cartridges. 


the cooking. 


horseback, at the ‘‘Corners.’’ 


Here the Christmas holidays usually 
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started and away goes the !ittle party 
through the underbrush and over sand 
fields. Even if they do not get the 
‘*brush’’ they have a real fox chase with 
no anise-seed in it, and Mr. Roosevelt 
—sometimes his wife—thus spends a 
half day enjoyably. The hunt break- 
fast or dinner is given at the place which 
happens to be nearest to the finish and 
it may be needless to say that the Roose- 
velts are welcome guests. The entrance 
to Pine Knob, however, is not kept 








The President and a riding party. 


From left to right: Captain Lee, The- 


odore Roosevelt, Jr.. Mrs. Wadsworth, President Roosevelt, and Trooper 


McDermott. 


find all of the Roosevelts. The Presi- 
cent puts on his outing suit, shoulders 
his shotgun and, with the boys, some- 
times some of the nvighbors, goes out 
upon Red Mountain after squirrels and 
wild turkeys. A half-dozen planters al- 
ways get up a fox chase at this time and 
he seldom fails to accept their invita- 
tion to join. The ‘‘foxhounds’’ are made 
up of all kinds of dogs, even ineluding 
rabbit hounds, but quite often a fox is 
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closed when the President is there, and 


he is glad to see his neighbors. In this 
Piedmont region of Virginia, every 
man’s hand is outstretched to the 


stranger, every latch-string holds a wel- 
come and there is no trace of the civil- 
ized hostility and distrust between man 
and man. The President of the United 
States is ‘‘Neighbor Roosevelt’’ when- 
ever he may wander around ‘Plain 
Dealing Plantation.’’ 





TRUE TALES ABOUT WILD CREATURES 





Drunk on Scoke Berries. 





Coyotes that played ‘‘Pussy Wants a Corner.”’ 
ing Pennsylvania Cat. Catching a Weasel Asleep. A Partridge 
Watching a Singing Whip-poor-will. 


A Quail-Stalk- 








L. F. BROWN 


My ‘ate participation in the nature- 
faker discussion caused a heart-to-heart 
telk with a certain true sportsman, 
prince of good fellows, and honored pil- 
lar in'a big Harlem chureh. He is an 
author, hunter, salmon fisher, and well- 
nigh perfect Christian man—a rather 
uncomfortable object-lesson for many of 
his friends who are bad sinners. Numer- 
ous are his charities as his left hand does 
not know what his right hand doeth. 
His pastor calls him the salt of the earth. 
To dispute his veracity would be like de- 
elaring he had put counterfeit money on 
the collection plate in his own church. 

To have this courtly, gray-haired host 
at a charming dinner, to smoke in his 
rooms and talk about wild creatures and 
their lives by flood and fell, spelled huge 
enjoyment. He looked as if he had 
stepped out of a painting of Continental 
army generals. The spell of his manner 
and the nameless grace of that smile— 
what a delight as he told of hunting ad- 
ventures and camp life! 

The other member of the trio was a big 
civil engineer who had ‘‘sifted’’ over 
half of Colorado, Utah and Pennsyi-. 
vania. His was an instance of three not 
making a crowd. The dinner had been 
a quiet, wineless, plain affair, daintily 
cooked and served, and leaving the 
hearts of the diners friendly over the 
coffee and cigars. I know of no finer 
sportsmen or more truthful men than 
those two. Yet the host was rash enough 
to tell the following: 


‘*T have not mentioned my coyote ex- 
perience more than two or three times. 
not caring to have my veracity ques- 
tioned. Your defense of Doctor Long’s 
challenged statements about wild birds 
and animals has made me feel you will 
not doubt me. 

**It was out in Colorado thirty years 
ago—a rocky, almost desolate and un- 
inhabited region southwest of Pueblo. 
Three of us thought we were close to 
two cinnamon bears, and expected to see 
them as we stood on a rocky ridge, and 
peered through the scanty, stunted 
spruces down at the queerest sight in 
the West at that moment. 

**Perhaps three hundred feet below 
us was a rude natural amphitheater, 
whose floor was carpeted with grass 
through which rose about thirty big 
boulders. On every one of these low 
stones stood a coyote! Four or five more 
stood in the center—there were not 
enough rocks to furnish each animal with 
a stone to stand upon alone. 

*‘Those in the center would lift up 
their heads and bark and jump and run, 
and all the others would scamper for 
some new rock to occupy, until each rock 
held a coyote again, and four or five new 
coyotes were without a rock to stand 
upon. Now, if that was not playing 
‘Pussy wants a corner,’ what the mis- 
chief was it?’’ 

This tale from that devout Meth- 
odist! How could it be true? He 


is one of three or four men whose 
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word I honor. If he told me he had seen 
a brook run up hill, I should try to be- 
Indeed, I 
know two instances of water running up 
hill—the ‘‘bore’’ at Moneton in the Bay 
of Fundy, and the ‘‘ Reversible Fall’’ of 
the St. John River just above the rail- 
road bridge at St. John, New Brunswick. 
However, this action of a band of coy- 


lieve him, and ask for details. 


otes was improbable enough to call for 
the quick badinage of the engineer. ‘‘I al- 
ways knew you were an accursed nature- 
faker!’’ he hurled across the table with 
a shout of laughter. 

‘*But I vouch for this other happen- 
he added, 
‘‘During one morning, about 


ing out in Pennsylvania,’’ 
gravely. 


twenty miles from Williamsport, I saw. 


a cat stalk, pounce on and capture un- 
Fact! That 
eat brought every quail into the house, 
and held on to them until -its mistress 
had the birds well in hand. 


hurt, three separate quails. 


There were 
eleven other live quails already in that 
house, every one caught by the eat, and 
all well. 

‘Is the cat for sale?’’ 
host. 


inquired the 


‘*Do you think I so lack judgment as 
to defend my veracity ?’’ answered the 
engineer with some heat. ‘‘Quails were 


thick out there; you could sit in a rock- 


ing-chair on the house porch and shoot 
them; they were piping all about—used 
to get into the hog-pen and steal kernels 
of corn, and sit up on the fences and 


eall: 
The listeners felt they should 
gasp their incredulity ; but the man tell- 


ing that incident was known—and be- 
lieved. 


‘I’m all Right!’ ”’ 


two 


The stories even made me tell a 
couple myself. And if John Burroughs 
(for whom the President acted as an 
echo, as I believe, when he signed and 


published over his name, in September 
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Everybody’s, what I think Mr. Bur- 
roughs really wrote for him), should 
happen to see these lines, what joy he 
will feel in pouncing on them as “‘lob- 
ster talk!’’ 

About an hour before noon, August 
18, 1807, I stood on the southeast shore 
of Wampler’s lake, in Lenawee County, 
Michigan. A high hill whose fields are 
fenced with barbed wire abuts on that 
gravelly shore, so the country highway 
runs in the lake shallows about eighty 
rods. I removed my shoes and stockings 
and walked in six or eight inches of 
water, emerging at the other end of the 
read, which skirts a charming glade. In 
a nook of the woods and not eight feet 
from the water, was a decayed log where 
I tried to seat myself and allow the sun- 
shine to partially dry the bottoms of my 
trousers, which had not stayed ‘‘rolled 
up.”’ 

The rotten end of that log broke un- 
der my weight, making me sprawl to a 
little moss-covered knoll not three feet 
from a new opening in the log’s hollow, 
out of which came a waked and yet very 
sleepy weasel. He stopped before glid- 
ing to the ground, and yawned three or 
four times, a yellow beauty with 
‘*dandy’’ stamped all over him. He must 
have thought I was merely some inani- 
mate object, for he looked at me with- 
out interest, his beady, black eyes full of 
sleep, and his yawns disclosing a very 
red mouth and tongue. Eager to secure 
his photograph, I reached for my little 
camera resting on the moss between my 
bare feet; but the weasel flashed by me 
and disappeared into the brush. 

Was not that catching a weasel asleep ? 
The difficulty of doing it has passed 


into a proverb. 
* * « 


Hidden in great woods along that Mec- 
ea of New York trout-fishers known as 
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Saw Creek, about fifteen miles from 
Stroudsburg in Pennsylvania, is a re- 
mote cottage where the Decker sisters 
feed. and lodge anglers who have been 
fertunate enough to find that chance 
for good fishing. One summer I spent 
a fortnight there, but was too ill to east 
flies even if it had been the open season. 
To wade such a rock stream is strenuous 
for a strong man. But it was great fun 
te loaf in that wilderness, watch the 
squirrels and chipmunks and hear them 
scold at me, and use the field-glass as a 
means of observing and studying more 
than twenty kinds of wild birds. 


On a hillside beyond the bottom woods, 
and led by my luckiest star, I found the 
great upturned root which had been se- 
lected by the female of a pair of whip- 
poorwills, as the regular perch for her 
first nightly song. The next night, while 
concealed in brush so close that I could 
touch the perch, I watched Mrs. Whip- 
poorwill as she came in zigzag flight and 
alighted, spread her feet far apart, 
swayed her ghostly, gray body, and start- 
ed her notes, which were deafening. J. 
M. Kistler of Deleware Water Gap 
(skilled fly-fisher and stalker of grouse), 
stood beside me and saw the male and 
female bird perched side by side while 
only the female sang, as is always the 
ease. The note of the male bird is very 
tender, low and deprecating. 


Half way up stream from the cottage 
to the remote trespass-sign close to the 
right bank, and where even the far drone 
of that rather noisy waterfall cannot be 


heard, was a patch of scoke-berry 
‘*bushes’’ well covered with ripe, black 
berries. How I haunted that patch, cam- 
era in hand, trying to get a photograph 
ot the first woodchuck that might come 
out of his hole. There were five such 
holes within “‘snapping’’ distance. On 
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a humid day I was half asleep and dis- 
gusted because no woodchuck appeared. 
In visiting the spot I had flushed two or 
three partridges, of course out of the 
shooting season. Several of them had 
been drumming, for a dream of spring 
any moist and sunny day will make them 
When least ex- 
pected, I secured a picture of a wood- 
chuck sitting up in the dirt before his 
hole. The click of the camera made him 
almost turn a back sumersault; and just 
then came a quick fluttering of wings 
from a thick cluster of scokeberry plants 
tall as my shoulder. Hastening toward 
the noise, there, lying on the ground and 
“‘drunk as a lord,’’ was Mr. Partridge, 
gorged with his stimulant, the ripe scoke 
berries ! 


drum, even in winter. 


He was not merely tipsy, but 
almost in a state of coma, and quite 
helpless. After two or three attempts to 
set him on his feet, I raised him by those 
feet and laid him on a lichen-covered 
log. What a chance there had been for 
one of the foxes, which were so plentiful 
that the hound owned by Old Bill Coun- 
terman, the local hunter, ‘‘shoved’’ a fox 
nearly every night, filling the woods 
along that range of hills with his dismal 
barking. But Br’er Partridge had found 
a friend. Fortunately, although I could 
not legally fish for trout, I had brought 
a creel to hold foolish sunfish that | 
could see take tiny Brown Hackle flies 
in some of the pools; for the water was 
cold, and mere panfish were acceptable. 

Placing some moss on the bottom of 
the creel, I put in the helpless partridge, 
fastened down the lid, and carried him 
te the house and up stairs to my room. 
A serious situation! How long would 
the bird be drunk? When sober, would 
his fright and effort to escape not make 
him fly suddenly against the first ob- 
stacle and kill himself? He might do 
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this while partly drunk. It was best. to 
give him plenty of time in that ‘‘cooler.”’ 
I put a small tin dish half full of water 
inside the creel with him, shut down the 
lid and ate supper, saying nothing of my 
prisoner. Before going to bed, a good- 
night peep at my guest revealed through 
the slit in the cover of the creel, that the 
bird showed some signs of returning so- 
berness; but for him it was an enforced 
ease of ‘‘not going home till morning.”’ 

Peeping through the slit at sunrise, 
there stood Br’er Partridge, no doubt 
with a splitting headache, but sober! 
Fear fairly bulged from his eyes. If ever 
a bird showed knowledge of being in an 
awful serape, it was that bird. He was 
ready to fly away without going full 
against something which would dash out 
his life, if only given a chance. 

His release was quick and common- 
place. Opening the window wider, and 
bringing the creel there, turning it down 
on its side and pulling back the lid, the 
clear way to liberty and life stood re- 
vealed. Like the pop of a firecracker, 
and shaking sudden thunder from his 
wings, he went like a cannon ball straight 
back to his woods, the wildest, most for- 
tunate and frightened thing along the 
ereek. I hope he understood that tip- 
pling on seoke-berries was bad for him, 
or that at least he escaped with his life 
every time he may have got tipsy again. 

This pigeon-berry or ink-berry (Phy- 
tolacca decandra), is known all over east- 
ern America, its dark purple berries 
clustering in long pendants from stalks 
of crimson lake. What a temptation to 


the birds—for it is narcotic, and even in- 
toxicating. The berries are so luscious and 
juicy, the strong scent from the poison 
in its roots, mounting to the plant, at- 
tracts the woodpeckers and chewinks, 
grosbeaks and warblers, flickers and rob- 
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ins. It is a lover of wooded tracts that 
have been burned over, of field edges 
and thickets, waste soil and roadsides; 
and while the berries are not often really 
harmful to birds, sometimes they will 
even kill a gorged quail or partridge. In 
August and September this plant stands, 
all ruddy and rosy and crimson, a dan- 
gerous Bacchante, holding out is luscious 
lures to the unwary. 

It is a matter for hesitation as one 
ventures to put such experiences in print. 
How Doctor Long has suffered from 
doing it; and yet he says he could tell 
far more if he dared. Such an experi- 
ence with a partridge ean come only by 
accident and luck, and hardly twice in a 
lifetime. Many have read of grouse 
which have committed suicide by flying 
against something. Usually a house is 
specified in such a story, for in such a 
ease the bird’s death that way is most 
likely to be noticed. There is a devout 
old lady down in Virginia who lives in 
a mountain cabin near Blue Ridge. Sev- 
eral years ago she had what she called 
‘fan awful misery in the stummick.’’ 
Her doctor suggested a partridge stew 
to tempt her appetite. But it was not 
the open season ; nobody would stalk and 
actually shoot the bird for her. That 
very afternoon a grouse plumped into the 
side of her little ‘‘shack’’ at full speed, 
searing the old woman, who thought 
somebody had thrown a rock. So posi- 
tive was she that Providence had sup- 
plied that tidbit to her that rest in her 
Lord largely contributed to her recovery. 
She had asked Him for a partridge 
stew, which He granted to her. Was her 
faith justified? There was a big seoke- 
berry patch black with fruit right back 
of her shanty. I suggested this to her. 
‘‘Well,’’ she sniffed, ‘‘if that partridge 
was drunk on scoke-berries—and he cer- 
tainly was full of them—lI just know my 
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Heavenly Father made him drunk—fo; 
me!’? And what could 
‘*Lord bless you!’’? 
There is a Jewish record that a wind 
went forth from the Lord and brought 
quails from the sea until they covered 
the ground to a depth of two cubits. 
over a region two days’ journey across, 
and that when the Children of Israel ate 
of the quails, the wrath of the. Almighty 
was kindled, and the eaters perished. 
Probably those who think Doctor Long 
a nature faker would not have the hardi- 
hood to dispute this Bible story. But 


I reply but 


if some country across the sea swarmed 
with quails which had fed on some poi- 
sonous berry and been made drunk, the 
wind might have brought them across 
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that sea, and the poison in them been 
fatal to the hungry Israelites, without 
any supernatural power having been 
evoked. For while that record quail- 
storm was a very large proposition, sv 
are the woods also, and what their wild 
denizens may do. 

There is a well-authenticated instance 
of a weasel which was unable to cope 
with a large rat, and which made a bur- 
row through a knoll for a trap, the open 
ing being large and narrowing until the 
rat could not creep through, nor turn 
around in the narrowest part of the lit 
tle tunnel. The weasel, pursued by the 
rat, rushed through the burrow, 
whipped back, followed the 
killed it. 


and 
rat, and 
Was not that intelligence? 





In the velvet—a black-tail. 





Photo by Miss Stewart. 





Just a Pine Tree 


Oh,, pine tree, 

Rooted there 

Hard in the rocks 

And soil 

Of yonder mountain, 

Paled to gloomy tints 

Of blue and purple 

By the sunset’s passing power, 
What are you? 


Some deem you only foliage, 
To pess you by by 

Unnecticed 

With an inappreciation 

Of you real, 

True good. 


I see you 

AS yGU are; 

A nature blessing, 
Serving God 

And man 

In every move and turn 


By cay you mark 

The path 

Where pass the weary 
Burden-laden travelers 
Who rest below your shade 
And qvench of thirst 
Reneath your boughs 
Which shelter o’er 
The tiny stream 

Of melted snow 

That adds to make 
The surging brooklet 
In the vale below. 


You guide 

The soaring birds by light 
And when the dark 

Has come 

They hide their heads 
Under their wings 

And snuggle in your arms 
To sleep till through 

The cafion creeps 

The scun’s first warning 
Of the day again. 


The climbing squirrel 
Knows your every knot; 
And in your breast 

Finds sweet security 

From the world 

Of life which 

Seeks him 

As he scurries over leaves 
And under fallen tree trunks 
To his home 

You cwn. 


The blue jay’s nest, 
Built high 

Among your boughs, 
New-tipped with green 
The Snoring left 

When it turned 

The rule of time 

To summer, 

Is sofily hidden so the eyes 
Of other beings 

Find ii not. 


The downy grass 

Your shadow covers 

Prints the form 

Of sleeping deer 

Which restlessly 

Has shaken from him 
Clinging leaves 

And lifeless blades 

Of grass 

When long before 

The sun’s first rays 

Pierce through your boughs 
He sought the hill top 

Or the sun-bathed mountain side 
Where lives the sweetest moss 
Fresh for his breakfast. 


Your branches, 
Unconventional and broken, 
Lend te the view 

A touch of art 

No brush could quite imagine 
Without you were there 

To picture it. 

The wild things 

In their nightly wanderings 
Know when they’ve reached 
Your point; 

Thaz in the spread of green 
Down there 

Where roars the water of the brook, 
And just a short way more 
From where you stand 
There lives the man 

Who seeks them, 

And the dog 

Who sometimes leads 
Them nervous lives 

And seems to find them 
Every turn 

They make. 


You watch the spot 
Where rests the bones 
Of pioneer, 

Grow» ill by long drawn 
Spells of hardship, 

Was overcome 

And laid by friends 
Close to your roots 
Because you made 

A fitting tombstone 

For tie one 

Who krew your value best. 


And so you serve us, 
Pine tree! 

Though the years of time 
And other forms of life 
May come and go, 

Yet always at your post 
We find you 

"Til the hand of man 

Has laid you low 

To help make up 

His comfort 

By the glow of heat you give, 
Or by the shelter 

Of the slabs 

Made from your side 


—LYLE ERNEST DIX. 





Birch bark canoes used by the Indians for gathering wild rice. 


WILD RICE 


RANDOLPH I. GEARE 


The importance of wild rice, or ‘‘ man- 
omin’’ as the Indians eall it, as food 
for man as well as for game birds, has 
been recently emphasized through ob- 
servations and experiments conducted 
by the government. It has been shown 
that there is a close resemblance in com- 
position between it and our common 
cereals, and that the greater part of its 
nutritive material consists of carbohy- 
drates, as in wheat, rye, barley and 
cther grains. While it contains but lit- 
tle fat, starch is present in large amounts 
and in the form which gives a blue color 
with iodin. When soaked in water, it 
has a peculiar odor, which, when the 
grain is boiled, is not uniike that of 
boiled barley. When cooked, the ker- 
nels increase two to threefold in size 
and assume a grayish white color. It 
is best known as a food in Minnesota and 
adjacent states, where it is now quite 
commonly eaten as a breakfast cereal. 
The Indians, particularly those of the 
middle Northwest, have always recog- 
nized the food value of wild rice, at any 


rate as far back as the time of their 
first aequaintanee with the white man; 
and from that time to the present, al- 
though they have become familiar with 
other forms of cereal food, such as flour 
and corn meal, the tribes of the upper 
Mississippi Valley have continued to use 
large quantities of wild rice. Indeed, it 
has now become such a favorite as a far- 
inaceous food, with the white men, that 
its market price is said to be from two to 
three times the price of ordinary rice. 
Besides its value as a food for man, 
it has always been of first importance in 
affording feeding grounds for wild 
fowl. When seed is desired for this 
purpose, it is usually secured from the 
Indians, as soon as possible after being 
harvested, and is immediately spread 
out thinly in the shade or on some sort 
of a flooring where it is stirred until 
it becomes dry. Not unfrequently the 
seed has been wrongly treated, either by 
being allowed to ferment during the cur- 
ing process, or to become too dry, result- 
ing either in complete destruction of the 
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germ, or at least in serious injury to 
its vitality. Under such conditions fail- 
ure in its propagation is to be expected. 

With a view to arriving at the best 
methods of curing, storing and planting 
the seed, a series of experiments have 
been earried on under the Department 
of Agriculture, both in northern Min- 
nesota and at Washington, D. C., from 
which it appears that the best results 
wre attained when the seed is collected 
tresh and planted in tubs of mud sunk 
into the muddy bottoms where wild rice 
naturally grows. The tubs should be cov- 
ered with fine screens to prevent other 
seeds from getting in, as weil as to pre- 
vent the removal or destruction of the seed 
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tubs began to grow, in the following 
spring, the seed in the tubs was also 
found to be germinating freely, which 
proved that when sown in a fresh con- 
dition and never allowed to heat or be- 
come too dry it can be grown success- 
fully. 

There are several species of wild rice, 
the one now under consideration being 
known botanically as Zizania aquatica, 
which, by the way, formed an article of 
food once upon a time for the Powhatan 
indians living along the Potomac River 
rear the present site of the City of 
Washington. 

Its natural area covers a large portion 
of the United States and Canada, and 








Indian woman winnowing wild rice. 


planted. During the observations above 


mentioned no signs of germination were 
visible in the autumn immediately fol- 
lowing the planting, but at the time 
when the naturally-sown seed around the 











it also flourishes in Japan, Formosa and 
China. 

From analyses made of soils from wild 
rice fields in Minnesota, on the Potomac 
‘ats near Washington City and at Ches- 
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Wild rice kernels before threshing (Zizania aquatica), 


apeake Beach (a summer resort on the 
Maryland shore of the Bay some thirty 
miles below Baltimore), it has been as- 
certained that, while wild rice will grow 
on a large variety of soils, it needs for 
its best development a soft, alluvial soil, 
covered with from one to four feet of 
water, the water level having an annual 
variation of not more than eighteen or 
twenty inches. 

Wild rice is classified as an annual 
grass, bearing abundant crops of seeds 
that fall into the water as soon as they 
are ripe. The seeds lie buried in the 
mud until the following spring, when, 
under favorable conditions, they gurmi- 
nate and produce new plauts. In the 
northern lakes the long, ribboii-like 
leaves appear floating upon the surface 
jate in May, and a month later the stems 
bave grown sufficiently to raise the 
leaves above the water. Farther south, 


the plants are sometimes six inches high 
by the first of May, but, strange to say, 
the period of its flowering and ripening 
is almost the same in northern Minne- 
sota as it is along the Potomac. 
Botanists regard wild rice as one of 
the most beautiful aquatic single-stem 


plants in America. When the shoots be- 
gin to appear above the water, the rice 
bed resembles a low, green island, and 
when in flower, the plants present a 
very pretty appearance with their broad. 
grassy leaves and light waving spikes, 
garnished with pale green blossoms, deli- 
eately shaded with reddish-purple, from 
beneath which fall three elegant, straw- 
colored anthers, which continually wave 
with every breath of air vr with the 
slightest motion of the water. 

The harvesting of wild rice seed and 
its preparation for food by the Indians 
form an interesting series of operations, 
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Usually two Indians visit the fields in a 
canoe, one standing in the bow and pro- 
pelling the boat with a forked stick, 
while the other, seated in the stern, pulls 
the plants towards the canoe with short 
It is 
then spread out to dry along the shore, 


sticks and beats off the ripe seed. 


cr else is parched preparatory to being 


hulled. 


In the latter ease, the seeds are 
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the ground, and then beating it with 
sticks. When the hulls have been 
cracked open, the seeds are separated 
from them by being tossed up into the 
air. The parehed seed shown in one of 
the illustrations is in 
used for food. 


condition to be 


The wild rice harvest period is ae- 
companied by extended festivities, with 














Indian squaw out 


placed in a kettle over a slow fire and 
are roasted until the hull is_ brittle 
enough to be easily broken. It is the 


parching that gives the seed its peculiar 


‘‘gamy’’ flavor. When parched it is 
spread out to cool, and this is followed 
by the ‘‘hulling.’’ This operation is 
generally accomplished by putting about 


a bushel of seed at a time into a hole in 


gathering wild rice. 











many of the Indian tribes, and among 
the Ojibways of Wisconsin.this grain 
enters prominently into their folk-lore. 
The following story will serve to dem- 
onstrate the importance attached to its 
discovery : 

Wenibojo, the mythie personage of 
the Objibways, wandered off from his 
home in obedience to the advice of his 
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grandmother, Nokomis, who advised him 
to prove his manliness by taking a long 
jeurney through unknown forests, add- 
ing that he should go without food and 
thus accustom himself to hardships. F'in- 
ally he found a lake filled with wild 
rice, the first he had ever seen. He 
did not know then that it was good to 
eat, but made himself a canoe from pine 
tree bark by means of which he might 
gather the grain. This he did with the 
aid of his grandmother, sowing it in 
another lake. He then started off ugain 
by himself into the forest, and as he 
walked, he heard some little bushes say- 
ing, ‘‘Sometimes they eat us.’’ Ascer- 
taining that it was himself to whom the 
bushes talked, he began to dig up a 
plant. The root, which was as long as 
an arrow, tasted good, and he ate a 
great many of them—in fact so many 
that he became very ill. Other plants 
spoke to him, but he was afraid to eat 
them. Later, while passing along the 
river, he saw little bunches of straw 
growing up in the water. They also 
spoke to him as the bushes had done. So 
“he ate some of them, exclaiming, ‘‘ Oh, 
but you are good! What do they eall 
you?’’ The grass answered, ‘‘ They call 
us Manomin’’ (wild rice). Then Weni- 
bojo waded out into the water and beat 
off the grain, and ate and ate, but was 
not sick. 

This tale not only points to the dis- 
covery of wild rice but demonstrates 
that it is a healthful food and can be eat- 
én without stint. The gathering and 
sowing of wild rice has now become a 
common praetice and it is found where- 
ever the Ojibway Indian lives. 

The Indians seem also to have recog- 
nized the medicinal qualities of wild rice. 
as evidenced by the statement of a white 
mun who was for many years a captive 
among the Osage Indians, and who in 
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speaking of their treatment of cholera- 
morbus among children, wrote: ‘‘ They 
resort to the steam-bath and cathartics, 
after which they givecopiously of a gruel 
made of wild rice, and wild licorice 
tea. They also apply fomentations to 
the stomach.’’ 

The tribes of Indians in the region of 
the upper lakes which have figured most 











Threshing wild rice by means of a 
churn-dasher-like stick. 


prominently in the production of wild 
rice belong to the Algonquian and Siou- 
an stocks. 
the Objibway, Menomini, Sauk, Fox, Ot- 
tawa, Potawatomi, Maskotin and Kick- 
apoo tribes, while among the latter are 
ineluded the Dakotas, Winnebagos and 


The former is represented by 
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Assiniboins. Among all thesé tribes 
wild rice played no small part in their 
household economy. For instance, the 
Menomini Indians were always known 
as the ‘‘Wild Rice Indians,’’ taking 
their name from the word Manomin, 
which, in their language, signifies wild 
rice. 


? 


The Sauk and Fox Indians at one 
time depended largely on this grain for 
their food, while living in villages in 
the wild fields of St. 


rice Croix and 


Chippeway rivers, whence they were ul- 
timately dislodged by 


the Ojibways. 
Probably neither of these tribes used 
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wild rice extensively after about the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century. The Win- 
nebago Indians have always been large 
producers of wild rice, and it is still a 
staple food with many of them; and, in 
veneral, the same may be said of the 
other tribes included in the two stocks 
ebove mentioned. 

A plant which for centuries has 
proved to be of so great economic im- 
portance to man, and whose seed is so 
eagerly sought by wild fowl, should 
ciaim the interest of all, and especially 
ef those who love the gun. 














The stillness is absolute. 


Photo by L. H. Joy. 





CATCHING BOWHEAD WHALES IN THE 
ARCTIC 








An interesting account of the exciting experiences to be had in the Arctic 
after these deep-sea denizens, told by a man who has been there. 








J. BARAGWANATH 


Each whaling ship which goes in 
search of the Bowhead whale (the larg- 
est of the whale species and which is only 
found within the Arctie Circle), is 
equipped with from six to eight boats 
according to the size of the vessel. In 
each boat the crew consists of a mate, 
boatsteerer and four sailors. In the bot- 
tom of each boat are three tubs each con- 
taining a coil of three inch line, and 
these lines are all spliced together and 
coiled in the tubs clear for running. 
The upper end of the line in the for- 
ward tub is spliced into an eye in the 
middle of the harpoon. The end of the 
harpoon is hollow and into this hollow 
end a heavy handle is inserted (but not 
fastened). On the side of the handle a 
small gun barrel of brass about two feet 
in. length is securely lashed, and this is 
charged with an explosive tonite bomb 
to which is fitted a time fuse. The 
trigger of the gun is held cocked by a 
long steel wire which extends down past 
the end of the gun barrel to within a few 
inches of the end of the harpoon. In 
the bow of the boat there is a large piece 
of wood called a loggerhead, which re- 
sembles the drum at the end of a winch 
and round this a single turn of the line 
to which the harpoon is attached is 
taken. This is done so that when the 
whale after being struck starts off, the 
line will always lead directly over the 
bow of the boat. The boats are supplied 


with a sail, six oars and six paddles; a 
hatchet is always kept in the bow of the 
boat in ease it is necessary to cut the 
line at any time for safety’s sake. 

Upon arriving at the whaling grounds, 
the ship is put under dead slow speed, 
or should there be a breeze the engines 
are stopped and the sails set. Each offi- 
cer takes his regular watch aloft in the 
crow’s-nest on the foremast-watching for 
spouts. As soon as one is seen the ery is 
heard, ‘‘There she blows!’’ All is then 
activity. The crews all spring to their 
boats at once and commence lowering 
them and in less than five minutes after 
the whale is sighted several boats are un- 
der way. The boats are fitted with pat- 
ent dropping apparatus so that it is not 
necessary to stop the ship to unhook the 
boat falls after lowering. The sails are 
at once furled and the engines started. 
The captain goes aloft then and relieves 
the mate in the crow’s-nest who at once 
comes down on deck and lowers his boat. 
In ten minutes after the whale is first 
sighted all the boats are away in chase 
and the captain and two or three men 
(calle¢ shipkeepers) who steer and 
handle signals are the only ones left on 
deck. The captain from the crow’s-nest 
watches which way the whale is heading 
and he has a set of signals by means of 
which he directs the boats. 

When a boat is chasing a whale and is 
getting close the officer in charge takes 
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the tiller and the boatsteerer oes for- 
ward ready to throw the harpoon. A 
whale when blowing often stops on top of 
the for of 


When a whale sounds after spouting, the 


water a couple minutes. 
boats all crowd around within a radius 
of a couple of miles waiting for him 
to appear again. Sometimes when there 
is a good breeze a boat can sail right 
along side the whale, as he can only see 
right ahead. 
served when getting close to the whale 


Great caution must be ob- 


Onee a boat erosses 
his wake he ean feel it and is off like a 
shot out of a gun and there is no hope 
of catching him. 


not to seare him. 


The boat is more often 
paddled close up to the feeding whale 
and when within the right distance the 
boatsteerer throws his harpoon. 

When the harpoon enters the whale 
the long wire which holds the trigger of 
the gun in place as previously explained 
and the trigger 
close to the head of the harpoon strikes 


whieh extends from 
the body of the whale also and the jar 
releases the trigger so that the bomb en- 
the simultaneously 
with the harpoon, and the handle with 
the gun barrel attached to it detatches 
itself from the hollow end of the har- 


ters whale almost 


poon and floats alongside as it is secured 
to the boat by a small line made fast 
ir. the end. 

When the whale is struck, he sounds 
or goes to the bottom, as the first bomb 
kills outright. The 
furled the oars 

The line in the tubs is 
all the time running out at great speed 


very seldom boat 


sail is then and ail 


stowed away. 
and the bow oarsman is pouring water 
on the loggerhead to keep the line from 
burning. The mate then comes forward 
and the boatsteerer goes to the steering 


oar. Soon the strain on the line slack- 


ens and this is a signal that the whale 
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has finished sounding and is coming to 
the surface to blow. All hands then be- 
gin to haul in the slack line and coil it 
clear for running. When he 
reaches the surface another turn is taken 
with the line around the loggerhead and 
then they wait to see what he will do. 
If he is not too badly hurt he will start 
off towing the boat at about twenty 
miles per hour through the water, till 
he gets ready to sound again. This con- 
tinues until the whale becomes exhausted 
and remains on top for some time, when 
the boat is finally hauled up close enough 
to him for the officer in the bow to dis- 
patch him with the shoulder gun which 
fires a tonite bomb similar to that fired 
by the small gun when he is first struck. 
Sometimes it takes several of these to kill 
a whale. When a whale is not badly in- 
jured when first struck or as sometimes 


down 


happens the bomb fails to explode, it is 
sometimes necessary for two or three 
or four boats to get fast to him before he 
is killed. 

While the boats have been chasing the 
whale the captain has been following 
them up with the ship and as soon as the 
beat which first made fast to the whale 
hoists a white or killing flag the ship 
The is then 
made fast to the ship by means of stout 
chains and a stage is rigged over the 
side. On this stage the cutters go with 
cutting-in spades. These are fastened 
on long handles and resemble a garden 
hoe sharpened like a razor. Large tackles 
from the mastheads of the ship are 
hooked into holes cut by these in the 
whale’s upper jaw and the tackles are 
then hove taut on the steam winches. The 
cutters then cut the head of the whaie 
off and this is hoisted aboard and 
landed on the deck. The head weighs as 
much as twenty to twenty-five tons. The 
upper jaw in which the valuable bone is 


steams alongside. whale 
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located is then cut apart from the rest. 
The gums with the bone attached are 
then cut out and the rest is thrown over- 
board. The crew then go to work and 
cut the bone out from the gums. After 
this has been done long tables are placed 
on deck, all the seupper holes plugged 
up and the deck pumped half full of 
water. The crew then scrub the bone 
with cocoanut husks and make it up in 
bundles and stow it away in the hold. 
While this is being done the boats have 
been hoisted and got all ship-shape again 
and the ship got under way. The bow- 
head whale is like the fur seal in one 
respect and that is, that up to the pres- 
ent time no one has been able to ascer- 
tain where either of them winter. The 


yr d 
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bowhead is never found outside the Are- 
tie Ocean and like all other mammals it 
has to come to the surface to blow. ‘The 
Aretie Ocean freezes solid in the winter 
months so that it is impossible for the 
whales to remain there. There is a large 
fortune awaiting the man who should be 
lucky enough to find their winter quar- 
ters as the marketable bone in a large 
bowhead ranges from 2,000 to 3,000 
pounds and is worth from $5.00 to $6.00 
per pound. The main use of the whale- 
bone is in the manufacture of silken 
goods. It is put through a secret process 
and in some manner is mixed with sili, 
thus giving the goods more stability and 
causing them to wear better thay wf the 
‘aw silk itself were used. 











Photo by Arthur Keeline. 


Goose shooting on Platte river at Clarks, Neb. Putting out the decoys. 
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One of several old cows seen in the ponds, 


A NEW BRUNSWICK 
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MOOSE HUNT 


CHARLES L. BARKER 


A year had rolled around, and I was 
glad to meet Mr. Audre Champoilion 
once more. We were bound on another 
moose hunt. The year before this he had 
nearly lost a moose with a small-bore 
rifle, and so this time he came armed 
with a .405 Winchester, and told me 
that his uncle, Austin Corbin, who was 
to join us later, had a .50-110, so we 
were reasonably sure that anything hit 
would be our meat. 

Several days later found Mr. Cham- 
pollion, Joe (the cook), and I, safe in 
camp at Square Lake. The season had 
not yet opened, but we intended to travel 
around through the country, look at the 
game, and have a good time generally. 
So, while Joe cooked up some grub, Mr. 
Champollion and I fished and looked at 
the moose in the near-by lakes. We saw 


some good bulls which, owing to the wet 
and late season, had not yet lost the vel- 
vet from their horns, and a lot of small 
bulls and cows, some of which we pkoto- 
graphed. 

At last, one morning found us each 
with a pack of grub, traveling Indian 
file through the hardwood ridges. We 
were bound for a country distant some 
two days’ travel, and where we meant to 
spend several days. When we passed 
over the barrens, the ground was liter- 
ally covered with blueberries, but the 
air was also full of black flies, and, pleas- 
ant as the berries were, we were mighty 
glad to leave the barren country and the 
flies behind us. 

We traveled through the country for 
several days and saw a lot of game; 
and then, as our grub began to get low, 
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we worked back towards our home camp, 
where we expected to meet Mr. Corbin, 
reaching there one night after a long 
day’s tramp, only to find an empty 


camp. However, we did not worry 
much, as we came to the conclusion that 
he had been delayed for a day or two, 
which proved to be the ease, for on 
coming to camp one evening we were 
met by the smiling faces of him and his 


guide, Sandy. 





Our party and Mr. Corbin’s moose. 
Our party was now complete, but a 


spell of wet weather set in 
made it hard hunting, 


which 
and it seemed 
as though it would never let up. We 
hunted, and although we saw some bulls, 
we did not shoot any, as Mr. Champol- 
lion wanted a big one. One day we had 
gone farther from camp than usual, and 
darkness caught us as we struck the 


trail that led to camp two miles away. 
However, the moon was up, and by its 
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light we kept going, although in the 
shadows things looked deceptive, and it 
was fun for the other fellow when one 
or the other of us would bring his toe 
up with a whack against some rock or 
old root in the trail. 

Just as we were getting near the ‘ake, 
we both froze up like pointers, and 
each made the query in a whisper, ‘‘ Did 
you hear anything?’’ Suddenly off to 
the right of the trail we heard a low 


—Photo by Chas, L. Barker. 


‘*Ough! ough!’’ and the sound of break- 
ing sticks, and as we stood in the shad- 
ow and strained our eyes in the direction 
of the sound, out into a strip of moon- 
light moved a black mass, which, as the 
moon came from behind a cloud. we 
made out to be a big bull moose. 

There was perfect silence as the old 
fellow stood and listened for some 
sound that might denote the wherea- 
bouts of the lady moose, for such he 
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evidently thought we were. After listen- 
ing for a few minutes, he again moved 
forward in our direction, making many 
seductive sounds in moose language the 
while. At last, after he had stopped a 
number of times to listen, he stepped out 
into the trail about twelve feet from us, 
aud again paused Now, we did not feel 
flattered to be mistaken for a pair of 
cow moose, even if it was in the night, 
so now that we could see that he had 


Mr. Corbin’s moose on the spot where he went to earth. 


only a medium head, and not. big enough 
spread to suit at that stage of the game, 
I asked him politely if he had not made 
a mistake, and Mr. Champollion encored 


with a whoop. There was an instvnt’s 
pause, and then that moose fairly fell 
over himself in his haste to get away 
from a place where old stumps made 
such funny sounds; and to judge by the 
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way he left, I don’t think he will ven- 
ture into that locality again for some 
time. 

Several days after this we all went 
over to some ponds several miles away 
and stayed all night. On our way we 
jumped two good bulls, and got a run- 
ning shot at each, but owing to the un- 
dergrowth being pretty thick, and the 
moose running like a streak, they hoth 
got safely away. 


—Photo by Chas, L. Barker 


The ponds did not pan out anything, 
except some old cows, and we struck 
back for home. On our way over a hard- 
wood ridge we ran into a flock of par- 
tridge, and as fried partridge and stew 
is pretty good eating, I started after 
them with the .22, leaving the rest of 
the boys to take a rest. I soon got five 
and had followed another down the side 
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of the ridge, trying to get a shot as it 
dodged through the undergrowth. At 


last it ran out into an open spot, and 





We dragged the 
ground. 


buck to. solid 

I was about to pull the trigger, when 
‘‘bang! bang!’’ went Mr. Corbin’s .50- 
110 from the place above me where I had 
left the rest of the party a few minutes 
before. Forgetting the partridge, I 
turned, with the intention of going back 
to see what the trouble was about, but 
it was. only to see a big bull moose bear- 
ing down on me, erashing through the 
undergrowth and looking. as if he meant 
to run directly over me. 

Instinetively, I raised the little .22 
and gave him one in the face. It must 
have touched a tender place, for he 
stopped as quick as if he had been 
struck with a cannon ball, and looked 
around to see what kind of a hornet had 
stung him. He was rather close for ecom- 
fort, so I soaked him again in the neek, 
which probably caused him to think that 
he had been stung by the father of all 
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hornets, for he lit out at top speed and 
ran about fifty yards and stopped again. 
By this time Mr. Corbin had got in sight, 
and when I pointed out the moose he 
promptly placed a bullet behind his 
shoulder, which sent him to earth. The 
rest of the boys now came up, and when 
we had collected our scattered wits, we 
yvathered round the moose and began to 
try and straighten the thing out. 

It seemed that Mr. Corbin, who had 
been gathering up the partridges as I 
shot them, was standing some distance 
from the rest of the party, waiting for 
me to come back, when he heard the old 
bull grunt, and saw him coming directly 











Joe and the caribou head that he 
found. 


towards him through the bushes. Al- 
though taken by surprise, he was game, 
and promptly met him with a bullet 
from the’ old .50, which no doubt sur- 
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prised Mr. Moose and sent him tc the 
right-about in a hurry, and in his haste 
to get away from such a hot locality, he 
nearly ran over me. 


Although the unexpected often hap- 
pens in a hunt, I think this is one of the 
most unusual incidents that ever hap- 
pened to me during the years that I have 
been hunting and guiding. 

Here we were, intent on those part- 
ridges, calling to each other, and I had 
probably fired a dozen shots from the 


.22, for they were hard to see and hard — 
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the game, we skinned off the scalp and 
eut out a generous piece of steak. his, 
with the head and scalp, added to our 
former packs, made a good load for all 
hands, and it was late that night when 
we reached the home camp; and you 
may be sure that we were glad to find 
there Mr. Samuel W. Lippincott, a gen- 
tleman from Baltimore, and Trafton, his 


guide, and to know that they had some 
warm grub cooked. They had been stay- 
ing at my Blue Mountain camp, and had 
come across country to Square Lake, so 








The old driving dam. 


to hit as they scurried through the 


brush. Ordinarily this would have 
seared everything with four legs w:thin 
half a mile. Yet here was this old bull 
coming directly to us, when moose was 
the last thing we were thinking about. 
Anyhow, we now had him, and while 
one of the boys went back and gathered 
up the partridges where they had 
been dropped during the scrambie, I 
made preparations to take some photos 
of the moose. I found he had a fair- 
sized head with the velvet just off. 
After photographing the crowd and 


—Photo by Chas, L. Barker. 


that Mr. Lippincott, who was ill, could 
go out by canoe. 

After supper he told us a tale of hard 
luek: He had seen a lot of moose, had 
photographed one with a 40-inch head 
at a distance of twenty feet and had 
had a chance to shoot a dandy, but in 
trying to make sure that it really was 
a big one the old fellow bad taken the 
alarm and lit out—so quick that he did 
not get a shot. And then they had come 
onto a big bull that stood watching them 
in such a way that one horn could not 
be seen. Seeing that he had one gooi| 
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Picking blueberries and fighting black flies. 


horn and taking it for granved that the 
other was as good, he had shot him, only 
to find that it had not grown as the 
other, being little better than a spike. 
As he only wanted the best, he did not 
eare to take out the head, and was now 
going out without his trophy. 

We all spent several days around 
“amp, and then Mr. Lippineott left by 
eanoe for Riley Brook. Mr. Chan:pol- 
lion and I hunted faithfully for a big 
one, and although we saw several and 
got some running shots, luck was ayainst 
us, and the continual wet weather made 
the hunting bad. 

At last the time came when the hunt 
must end, and still we had not got our 
But we were determined not to 
give up until the last minute, so we re- 
solved that we two would hunt across 
country on our way home and eall that 
night at a pond some five miles from 
Riley Brook, leaving the rest of the 
party to come out by the tote road. 


game. 


We traveled all day without seeing 
anything except lots of sign, and Mr. 
Champollion vowed that he would shoot 


—Photo by Chas, L. Barker. 


anything that had horns, just to get 
even. Late that afternoon as we came 
down the side of a ridge into the burned 
land, where the pond we were making 
for was located, T chanced to see with 
my field glasses a tent on a hill over- 
looking the pond, and we concluded that 
some mighty hunters from the settlement 
had got ahead of us and had probably 
set up the tent in that conspicuous place, 
so that the moose and other ‘‘ varmints’”’ 
could see it from all the country round 
about, and know where to come to the 
pond, and also that they (the hunters) 
might have a place of refuge if attacked 
by any savage animals. 

We employed a few cusswords tu ex- 
press our feelings, and turned away to 
the left, where I knew of another pond. 
This we neared just as it was getting 
dusk. As we came out on cepen ground 
where we could see the water, we heard 
a bull grunt in the woods behind us, and 
heard the rattle of his horns as he moved 
through the thicket. I instantly gave a 
eall on the bark horn, which was as 
quickly answered by another bull from 
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the pond below us, and we could hear 
him plainly as he came, wading along 
the shore, grunting ‘‘Ough! ough!’’ as 
he made his way towards us. ‘To get 
through the alders that lined the shore 
he would have to come up to the very 
game path that we were standing on, 
and Mr. Champollion stood with rifle 
ready to plug him.the moment that he 
darkened the hole. 

It was only a few minutes until he 
swung into the opening and stopped to 
listen. Just then the .405 blazed out, 
and as the report went echoing through 
the hills he plunged and went out of 
sight. We hastily ran down the path 
and of course plunged into soft mud to 
our knees at the shore of the pond. But 
little we eared, for there, some few vards 
away, stood the moose, badly wounded. 
Again the old gun spoke, and he went 
down as if paralyzed. He was a very old 
inoose, and the head did not have the 
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spread and symmetry that a younger 
one would have (we had passed better 
earlier in the hunt) but we were satis- 
fied. We had overeome wet 
hard luck and all the rest of it, and got 
our moose at the last minute when ev- 
erything seemed against us. 

That night we built a fire against a 
dry pine stub, which, with the usual per- 
verseness of such things, proved heliow, 
and threatened to burn down on us in 
the night. I got up and eut it down 
and it fell aeross the only place where 
we could lie down. We sat aroun: the 
fire and swapped yarns until morning, 
and then, when it was light enough, we 
took some photos and skinned out the 
head; then, shouldering the scalp and 
horns, we struck out early for Riley 
Brook, reaching there early in the after- 
noon, where Mr. Champoilion 


weather, 


LOOK a 


team for Plaster Rock, Mr. Corbin hav- 
ing gone by canoe that morning. 





Mr. Champollion and his moose, 
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Home of Wm. J. Hines, on Trask River, Ore. The skins represent a 
two-months’ trapping trip on the Trask River several years ago, the 
result being 26 brown and black bears, 62 wildcats, 50 otter, 20 coons, 3 
beavers, 25 skunks, 12 minks, and 20 rats. 


The above is a party composed of young ladies from Gunnison, Salida and Grand Junc- 
tion, Colorado, who left Gunnison the latter part of July for a week’s outing on Tay- 
lor river, two miles above Almont, Colorado. The girls had two wagons, a 12x14 tent, and 
good camp outfit. A more congenial and happy bunch never camped on a an re B stream. 


They were nicknamed as follows: 1—Happy Hooligan; 2—Joking Jane; 3—Bashful Bill; 


4—Pretty Pete; 5—Jolly Jim; 6—Silly Sam; 7—Gloomy Gus. 
6 





THE STORY OF A MAUSER BULLET 








A story written contemporaneous with the American 
campaign in Cuba. 








E. A. BRININSTOOL 


Whew! but this is a hot country—-this 
Cuba! Here we have been waiting 
months and months for those cursed pigs 
of Yankees who say they are coming to 
drive us off the island, and still the time 
rolls on and not a glimpse of a single one 
have we had. Ha, ha! They drive us 
away? We who have held these drivel- 
ing Cubans in subjection for countless 
centuries? We who have made them our 
slaves and kept them in a bondage which 
for years they have tried in vain to 
throw off? Santa Maria! And now these 
hated gringoes have attempted to inter- 
fere! Ah, we will show them! We are 
waiting for them. Spanish honor must 
be upheld, and no cursed Americano 
shall drag it down. May all the fires of 
perdition take them! 

I am but one of two-score Mauset car- 
tridges in my master’s belt which are 
waiting—waiting for a ce to go sing- 
ing and stinging into the rakks of the 
hated devils—ecurse them! mt give us 
a chance. Yes, yes; just one chance! 
We are swifter than the lightning’s 
flash and as deadly as the crash of the 
thunderbolt which drops from the heav- 
ens above. Yes, we are waiting! 

This cursed country! It is enough to 
kill even a Spanish soldier. My poor 
master, Pedro! How ill he looks. But 
the fire is yet in his eye, and he handles 
his deadly Mauser with the activity of a 
true Castilian. Whew! but this air is 
stifling! No wonder the men drop down 
in the trenches. The heat is unbearable 
—but it will be more torturous to the 


white-livered, thin-skinned Yankees! Ah, 
yes—this and the deadly work myself 
and my comrades are waiting to begin. 
Yes, we are waiting! 

They tell us the Yankee pigs have de- 
stroyed Cervera’s fleet; that the brave 
Spaniards attempted to escape from San- 
tiago harbor and were annihilated. It 
is a lie! A handful of Americanos de- 
feat the finest navy in the world? No, 
no; it is impossible! Wait until the 
hated gringoes land on the island! Ah, 
that is what we are waiting for! We 
will show them how a Spanish soldier 
ean fight. We will be ready for the low- 
lived devils! 

What! Noon already? And 
seouts report that the Yankees 
landed! That means we will meet them 
this afternoon. Carramba! That is good! 
See our dusky fellows talking so excit- 
edly among themselves. See the eager 
light in their black eyes as they walk 
along in the trenches or climb up and 
survey the surrounding country. They 
are waiting and watching for the Yan- 
kee pigs. Where is that detachment of 
soldiers going? An ambuseade? Ah! 
That is good! We will teach the hated 
gringoes a lesson. Wait until they come 
within range and see them fall under the 
fire of our skillea riflemen. They ecan- 
not detect our position. We use smoke- 
less powder. The Yankees are far be- 
hind the march of progress. With their 
miserable arms and black powder what 
will they be able to accomplish? Noth- 
ing—nothing! We ean locate 


our 
have 


every 
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marksman. We will teach them to re- 
spect us! 

See those soldiers coming toward the 
trenches on a run! In with you, men. 
Hark! What is that screaming sound 
away up in the air, coming nearer and 
Don’t you 
There is death in that shrill 
The 
have sent a shell in our direction, but it 
the 
into the 


nearer ? W-h-e-w-00-00-00 ! 
hear it? 
and penetrating sound. Yankees 


bursts far in rear and no one is 


hurt. Come trenches, men— 


come on! Fill the magazines of your 
deadly Mausers and get ready to repel 
the devils. W-h-e-w-00-00-00u! Another 
shell, and a trifle closer. Ugh! What 
an ugly sound! 

Ah, Pedro; you are ready! 


thirtieth shell in your belt. 


I am the 
Don’t for- 
Just give me a chance when 
those hated 
Point your trusty rifle true and send 
me whizzing and into their 
I will let the life-blood of at 
least one of the devils from his Lody 


vet me. 


Yankees get within range. 
buzzing 
ranks! 


and smash and crash through bone and 
sinew, sending him screaming and writh- 
ing in agony to the ground. Yes, yes; 
I will make desolate at least one home in 
that far northern Yankee land! 

Hark! 


The Yankees have met the ambuseaders ? 


What is that erackling sound? 


Stand up in the trenches, men, and see 
if you ean get a glimpse of them. Look! 
Down to the left, a 
near that dense piece of chaparral. 


there mile away, 
Ah, 
See 
our brave soldiers as they crawl from 


cover to 


what a fine place for an ambush! 


and—!ook 
again! See those fellows yonder in white 
Are those the 


cover like snakes, 


hats and brown uniforms. 


Yankees? Holy mother! See them drop 
But 
they come ahead, slowly but steadily. 
Boom-oom ! W-h-e-w-00-00! Down, men, 


under the fire of our brave men! 


quick! Another shell, and it bursts di- 
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rectly overhead. The Yankees have 
found our range. One man to the left 
of my master falls to the ground with 
his head half torn from his body. An- 
other drops back in the trench with a 
scream, while the immediate ground is 
torn by the fragments of the shell. Curse 
them! Wait until they get a little 
nearer ! 

They are ascending the slope now, and 
on the run, too. See the puffs of smoke 
frem their guns! Where are our brave 
skirmishers? Ah, here they come fer the 
trenches. In with you, men—brave Cas- 
tilians! Your ambuscade 
See 


scattered here and there, away down on 


was a com- 


plete surprise. those brown dots 
the edge of that chaparral? That shows 
what a Spanish soldier can do! 

Make 


The word comes to 


Now, men, get ready! 
There! 


Pedro, are you ready? 


every 
shot count! 
begin firing. 
Bueno! Look over the top of the trench 
vietim. See that 
that slight eminence, 
He is 1500 yards 
Elevate your sights. Up with 
Cr-r-r-r-ack ! 


and select a o’ ficer 


away down on 
urging on his men? 
away. 
your rifle! Steady, now! 
Watch him! Ha, ha! 
Yankee pig toss up his arms and drop! 
Maria! 
dier to shoot! 


See the cursed 


Santa It takes a Spanish sol- 
Who are those fellows walking around 
and bending over the motionless form at 
the edge of the chaparral? The hospi- 
Try a shot at that 
big fellow who is holding the head of 
that wounded Yankee pig. 
distance, but try a shot. Cr-r-r-r-ack! 
Ah! Good, Pedro, 
you are a brave soldier! What care we 
for the Red Cross? It 
those hated Yankees! 
But they forge ahead! 


tal corps! Bueno! 
It’s a long 
See the devil drop! 
is one less of 

Aim steadier 


Madre de Dios! 
See that poor fellow drop back into the 


—Juan-—Dominguez! 
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trench with the blood spurting from his 
mouth! Boom-oom! W-h-e-w-00-00-00! 
Now the fun is beginning in earrest! 
The Yankee devils can shoct! 
they come swarming up the hill! Steady, 
Pedro!. Holy Mother, hear them yell! 
See those long-legged, wild-looking fel- 
ahead! Are they the 
Americanos? Those men are not cow- 
What’? Who are the Rough Rid- 
We will show them some 


See how 


lows cowardly 
ards! 
ers? rough 
riding when they get a little nearer! 
Only eight cartridges more before my 
Ah, won’t I hiss and whizz 
and carry death when I leave that dead- 
ly tube! They are form- 
ing for a charge on the trenches. See 
them line up. Only four cartridges more 


turn comes! 


Look again! 


and I will speed on my deadly mission. 
Hark! What a yell! Will they dare 
charge up that hill? It is death! It is 
certain death, I tell you! 
Ah, what a grand sight! 
coming! 


They are 
They move up the slope with 
foree. Our bullets make 
gaps in their columns but onward they 
Why don’t they 


irresistible 


come! Curse them! 





= 


Ptarmigan in winter coat, 
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waver? Look into their faces! Cowards 
—no, no; these men are not cowards 
but they are the hated gringoes just the 
same—the cursed Yankees who would 
drive us from our possessions! 

No, no; don’t run, men; stay and die 
Ah. Pe- 
dro. that was a reckless move to spring 
that shot! 
Look out! That ball ripped through vour 
You didn’t notice it! Yell, 


you devils! Holy Mother! but those pigs 


fighting like brave Spaniards. 


up on the trench and take 


coat-sleeve. 


of Yankees ean yell! 

What? My turn? 
dro! Push me into the magazine of your 
There! 


The Yankees are swarm- 


Good-by, my Pe 


rifle and up into the chamber. 
Now, steady ! 
ing up the hill like bees. They are ev- 
erywhere! Stand up, Pedro, and let me 
seleet a victim. See that big, strapping 
fellow fifty 


Quick! He sees you, and down he drops 


yards down the slope! 


on one knee. Throw your rifle to vour 
shoulder. Click, click! (You are mine, 
eurse you—mine!) He is aiming! Hurry 


A puff of smoke 
Ah! 


Pedro, hurry ! irom 


his rifle! Pedro—shoot! 





wy % » 
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Compts. R, M, Palmer, Victoria, B. C. 





What is it? Like what is it? 

I cannot tell you fair; 

I know it well enough to tell 

If words would hold it for a spell; 
But when I try, they seem so nigh 
Like oak tree limbs in winter sky 
A-catching at the air. 


*Tis like the sparkle of the dew 

A pendent on the rose; 

Or like the flutter of the wings 

Of humming-bird, that humming sings 
His rapture note; or like the white 
Of daises, a-sleeping in the light; 

Or like the water purling 

In its ever ceaseless swirling 

As it onward, onward flows. 


Joy 


’Tis like the play world of the deep 

When all the waves awake, 

And clap their snowy hands, and leap 

To greet the stars; then fall a-heap 

To rise again, midst murmuring laughter, 
And tag the waves they follow after; 

Till their echoes, flying, flying, 

On the shores of silence, dying, 

Do forever break, and break. 


‘Tis like a boy with heart of tune 
That whistles as he goes. 
The lazy sweetnesses of June 
That drowsy to a dreamy croon, 
Are not for him. To shout and run, 
And take a header o’er in fun, 
Till his face is all a streaming, 
And his roguish eye a gleaming, 
Is the only care he knows, 
Cc. A. HAWKINS. 














ANOTHER BIG MUSK-OX HEAD. 


Editor Outdoor Life: Reading with interest the story in your June number of the musk 
ox head presented by Warburton Pike to the New York Zoological Park, I enclose measure- 
ments and photographs of the head of a bullmusk ox in the collection owned by August 
Fack of this city (Helena, Montana). 

This kingly looking animal was killed, several years ago, at the mouth of Mackenzie 
river and the head brought to Calgary, where it was secured by Mr. Fack’s agent, brought 
to Helena and mounted by Wm. H. Graham, taxidermist. You and your readers will agree 
that it holds level, if it does not “tip the scales” with the head in the Zoological park. 
Measurements: Length of whiskers, 21 ins.; width of horns at base, 12% ins.; length of horns, 
26 ins.; tip to tip of horns, 25% in. 

The hair and whiskers are almost jet black and in commanding dignity one can hardly 
imagine a finer specimen than is this. Mr. Fack has in his collection fine specimens of heads 
of the moose, buffalo, and all other wild animals, but he considers this musk ox head the 
premier of all, A, A. LOTHROP. 











On the Cometa Ranch. 





THE LOST MILL 








An insight into the cowboy life of the Great Southwest, in which is 
related an unusual experience on an hundred-thousand-acre ranch. 








ROY LURRY 


If you were to crawl down from a 
bookkeeper’s stooi in a New York bank 
on Monday and climb on the back of a 
Texas broncho in the Rio Grande coun- 
try the following Saturday, you would 
experience a considerable change. Why 
did I do this? Because the doctor said 
I’d get a 60-year life extension, but he 
didn’t furnish any guarantee agzinst 
accidents. 

Traveling along the Rio Grande river 
one soon finds that it means something 
more than the division line between 
Texas and Old Mexico—not a land of 
milk and honey in the rhetorical sense, 
although it has more of these than any 
country in the world—a country where 


SLAUGHTER 


every living creature has a sting or a 
fang and every variety of plant life has 
a thorn. This country is, indeed, as Na- 
ture made it, and things that live are 
the survivals of the fittest. 

A fence-rider gets his mount, grub 
and $15 per month, and his life if he 
ean save it. The Cometa Ranch contains 
hundred thousand acres and the 
house stands in the center of the east 
string of fence. Two fence riders, leav- 
ing the house the same morning and fol- 
lowing the fence in opposite directions 
meet at a camp called ‘‘ Wolf-shack’’ on 
the opposite side about night the same 
day. This camp took its name on ac- 
count of being coyote proof, having a 


an 
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solid fence of mesquite poles set upright 
like a miniature stockade. Mad coyotes 
are numerous in summer, making it dan- 


gerous for one to sleep out without some 


Leaving New 


York. 


kind of protection. Leaving this camp 
at early dawn the fence riders cross the 
interior of the ranch, inspecting and oil- 
ing the windmills, returning to the quar- 
ters about night. 

Realizing that one could easily starve 
or famish in this great wilderness if lost, 


I clung to the fence throughout the day, 
knowing it was the thread that held me 


to earth and habitation. 
ternoon, 


Late in the af- 


however, I came to a place 
where the thorny mesquite and eacti 
grew so thick I was compelled to leave 
my horse and wind through the jungle 
on foot to follow the fenee. In looking 
for a bit of open country through which 


J might pass with my horse, I became 
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confused and after a few gyrations be- 
eame hopelessly lost from the fenee and 
also my horse. When I realized the situ- 
don’t 


asthma or palpitation of the heart that 


ation I know whether it 


was 
came on, but the whole works seemed to 
vet ecrossways and I had great diffieulty 
in keeping mind, soul and body together. 
All the afternoon I 
walked at a rate and with an endurance 


remainder of the 
that surprised me. Just about dusk, a 
sharp turn around the point of a moun- 
tain brought me square upon a windmill, 
flying before a stiff south breeze. At the 
base a stream of crystal water poured 
from an iron pipe into an earthen tank. 
Mounting the tower I seanned the hori- 
zon for some sign of habitation, but there 
was none. 
dotted the pale green of cacti, 
stretched away 


A sea of brown mesquite, 
with 
to the horizon in every 
direction.. That this must be my basis 
of operation until found, was plain. 

Next day I followed numerous trails 
away from the mill, only to find each 
dividing into others, all of which grew 
dimmer and finally dwindling out en- 
tirely on the range. From this I con- 
cluded they must be made by stock com- 
ine from the range tothe mill for wa 
ter. Despairing of ever finding my way 
to habitation, I began to wonder how 
long one could live on water alone. I 
made a nice bed of branches and grass 
near the mill where I spent most of my 
time watching for some one to happen 
along. After the third day my sleep be- 
eame disturbed by wildest visions. Dur- 
ing the day I sat in a kind of hopeless 
despair wondering what the last hours 
would be; whether I would simply Grop 
off into a quiet sleep and never awaken 
or become frantie and die in great ag- 
ony. 


The evening of the fourth day 1 lay 
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upon my bed of grass, watching a cark 
Mutterings 
of distant thunder reverberated across 


cloud rise in the northwest. 


the lonely hills. A great chorus of <ron- 
ing insects, laughing owls and chattering 
coyotes chimed in to herald the coming 
night. Even in the stage of weakness 
and depression that held me, there was 
that indescribable adventurous spirit of 
man that reveled in dangers and the wild 
glory of that weird twilight. I ciosed 
my eyes and lay in a kind of semi-con- 
scious state. The great chorus of wild 
forest denizens hushed, and for a mo- 
ment I heard the familiar sounds of the 
center of a richly-populated city; gongs 
of street cars, hoofs upon paved streets, 
the hum of electricity. I saw the daz- 
zling splendor of a million incandescent 
lights. Then a_ sudden 
came upon me. There was an unusual 
quietude. The mill, that had screeched 
and groaned while shifting with the va- 
rying winds, was still. I opened my 
eyes. They wandered tothe mill. Upon 
the tower stood a girl, a real, live girl. 
She paid no attention to the surround- 
ings, but seemed busy looking through 
the machinery. The first intimation of 
death, I thought; an hallucination. I 
studied the situation. It was reai. I 
moved my hand to my forehead and 
pinched my face. 
rect sensation. I rose to a sitting pos- 
ture and glared like a demon. There 
she was, a girl of eighteen, certainly not 
more. Strong physique, brown face, 
white hat turned up ,in front, with 
leather band running under her chin; 
rather soiled white coarse duck suit—a 
female cowboy. 


consciousness 


There was the ecor- 


I struggled to my feet 
while she was descending the ladder, and 
as she reached the ground and turned, 
I faced her. 

A sudden swimming came to my head 
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and everything turned inky black. I re- 
member a severe jolt against the ground 
and I was at peace with the world. How 
long I remained uneonscious I do not 
know, but when I[ opened my eyes it was 
night. Something soft 
I elutehed it and 
pulled it into the flickering light of a 
dim fire. It was a hand. I thought it 
was that of a spirit in the shadow world. 
Then I saw a face, a strong but kind and 
beautiful one, lighted by a pair of round 
brown eyes. 


warm and 


touched my forehead. 


A dry branch on the fire 
blazed a moment brilliantly and [I saw 
her lips of real flesh and blood part with 
a kindly smile. The clouds had broken 
and the blue firmament 
with myriads of stars. 


rich gleamed 
The tender tiny 
leaves of the overhanging mesquite quiv- 
ered in the night wind. I though I had 
died and was waking in heaven. 














Learning to twirl the 


lasso. 


I wanted to talk, but the girl held up 
an admonishing finger. 

**You 
rather firmly. 
You 


must keep quiet,’’ she said 
**I know all about you. 
fence rider from the 


(pronounced ‘‘bar’’) T N ranch and 


are a 
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Vesper Lopez. and her favorite cow 
horse, Poncho. 


have been lost four days, and you 
have lost your horse. The reason I 
know all this is because your spur-leath- 
ers are branded —T N and your boots 
are scarred, showing that you have been 
walking several days. Old Bill Barton 
always puts the tenderfoot to work as 
a fence-rider and they leave the ranch 
on Monday mornings, and this is Thurs- 





day night. So you see I know all your 
history that is necessary just now. As 
for me, we have a contract to keep the 
Lost Mill in running order, and I "loped 
over to see if it needed oil and found 
you wanting attention worse than the 
mill.’’ 

‘*But I want to know who you are?”’ 
I gasped, speaking for the first time. 

‘*Oh, that doesn’t matter much,’’ she 
said, a little abashed, striking the rowel 
of her spur with her quirt. ‘‘My father 
is Antonio Lopez and owns the adjoining 
ranch. He has no children but me, and 
I have to act cowboy in the summer, al- 
though each winter I spend in a convent 
studying.’’ 

‘*Do you know the way home?’’ 

‘Yes, but the trouble is my horse will 
buck with two and you are too weak to 
walk.’’ 

‘*But surely you won’t leave me?’’ 
I gasped, holding out an imploring 
hand. 

‘*Never fear,’’ she replied. ‘‘No peo- 
ple in the world stick closer than folks 
down on the Rio Grande. There are 
so few of us we have to stand together 
for self-preservation.’’ How my heart 
went out to her just for that little pledge 
of faithfulness! 











Wolf shack, where tLe Cometa fence riders stay. 
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In an instant she dropped one hand 
upon my mouth and held the other erect. 

**T hear horses,’’ she whispered. 

**Loose stock, I suppose,’’ I replied, 
not caring just then how many horses 
came. 

With her duck coat she smothered the 
fire in less than two seconds and again 
whispered to me: 

“*Loose stock never travel in a slow 
trot; they either walk or go fast. These 
horses are ridden and the chances are 
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we are not.’’ If I looked anything like 
I felt, L was pale. 

We had withdrawn some fifty yards 
from the mill and had her horse with 
us. After the two horsemen watered 
and staked their horses they returned to 
the mill and began preparing supper. 

**You remain here with my horse,’’ 
she began, with cold determination, 
‘fand when you hear the sound of a 


-whip-poor-will three times in succession 


in that clump of trees yonder, you 





Roping Cattle on the Rio Grande. 


they are ‘wet’ and ridden by smug- 


>? 


glers.’’ Voices were now audible and I 
could hear the screeching of leather on 
their saddles. 

**Holy horrors!’’ I whispered, ‘‘ What 
will they do to us?”’ 

**You mean what will we do to them,’’ 
she said, with a low laugh. ‘‘I’ll simply 
get you a horse to ride home; guess 
you’ve got one coming to you, haven’t 
yout’? 

“If you mean I need one, my answer 
is yes, but I tell you now I don’t want 
to fight a hand-to-hand battle with a des- 
perado to get one. Those men are armed; 





spring into the saddle and come full 
speed and we will be off. I’ll have their 
best horse and will be there waiting for 
you.’”’ 

I would not have had her go for the 
world, but she didn’t ask me. Instead 
of doing as she had instructed, I followed 
her. The horses were in a glade sur- 
rounded by thick underbrush. She 
erept along without a noise and once 
when I stumbled over a bush she looked 
back quickly, but I stood in a shadow. 
When she found ‘the rope she followed 
it to the stake and was kneeling down 
untying it when, not more than thirty 
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Vesper Lopez (to left) and a friend. 


feet away, in the dim moonlight I saw 


a man erouching with a rifle at his 


shoulder. 
‘*Don’t shoot that [ cried, 
rushing up to where a tragedy was about 


woman !’’ 


to be enacted. 
‘*Worlian !’’ 


fun. 


yelled the man with the 


‘Yes, woman,’’ said the girl, walking 
up. ‘‘This is a great joke, fellows. You 
have no idea who I am, do you, Dan?’’ 

‘*Vesper Lopez, whut on arth are doo- 
in’ haar night?’’ Both 
strangers were crowding up to her. 


this time o’ 


‘Why, fellows, I was trying to save 
the life of your tenderfoot fence-rider 
that has been lost four days and nights.’’ 

‘* Well, by Jove, he turned tables and 
saved yourn,’’ said the man. ‘‘In one 
second more you’d er had a hole through 
your head ef he hadn’t hollered,’’ said 
the one with the gun. 


‘*You see, we thought you were smug- 
glers, and I was to get him a ‘wet’ horse 


to ride. .He lost his, you know.’’ Ves- 
per was looking at me apologetically. 
‘“The dang fool!’’ exclaimed the men 


simultaneously, ‘‘we’ve been huntin’ him 











Going to the ranch with supplies. 
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three days and jist got trail of him to- 
day.’’ 

‘*But your pa’ll be slap crazy ‘bout 
you, Vesper,’’ said Dan Howard, an old 
friend and cow-hand from the Lopez 
ranch. ‘‘You must git your horse 
let me take you right on home.’’ 

I climbed the windmill tower and 
watched their forms grow dimmer and 
dimmer until they disappeared over the 
mesquite ridge. This was a new type of 
womanhood to me. A character fresh 
and erisp with rich originality, senti- 
ment and sympathy, not dulled by con- 
stant contact with the great masses of 
humanity of the city, not warped by 
artificial desires and 
tions. 


an’ 


excessive ambi- 


Then I turned my eyes to the 
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South, where lay the great valley of 
the Rio Grande. Like a silver thread 
the silent river wound from the hazy 
valleys into the dusky shadows of the 
sleeping hills. Upon the blue wall of 
heaven which hovered over, hung a sil- 
ver dise pierced by a shaft of gold. And 
that night I felt that there 
sphere of life into which circumstances 


was ho 
might plunge a man, where there was 
not something to make life worth the 
living. 

I’m going to work on the Lopez ranch 
next winter, not because Vesper is the 
only child of a man worth a million dol- 
lars in fine grazing lands, but because 
I might get lost again and need some 
one to find me. 


—yw_rd 





Elk in Northwestern Wyoming. A satisfactory pose. 








Photo by S. N. Leek. 

















Au Alaskan Indian necklace, composed of twenty Alaskan grizzly bear 
claws and two teeth (at ends of string). Collected in Alaska by L. L 
Bales of Seattle, Washington, and presented by him to the editor of 
Outdoor Life. The longest claw .is over four inches from hide to tip. 





We recently received a photograph from which the accompanying cut was made, 
from Mr. C. E, Hedges of Helena, Montant, asking for information as to the most cmely 
cause of the deformity in the trout shown in this picture. Mr, Hedges states that the fis 
was caught on July 8, 1908, in a small stream west of Helena by Forrest J. Smith, and 
that, with the exception of the crooked back, it seemed to be a healthy fish. Our first 
impression would be that this trout must have been iniured in the spine, which caused 
the ill shape of the back. It may be. however, that some of our deeper students of pisci- 
culture will be able to throw better light onthe cause of this trout’s shape. We are there- 
fore publishing it with a request that we hear from any of our friends who may know. 













Spring is the best season for the pur- 
suit of bear. Their coat after the win- 
ter’s rest and before it has been rubbed 
off at the elbows is then longest and 
most lustrous, and as they come forth 
with an empty stomach and roam wide, 
are most readily attracted to a trap by 


the smell of ripe meat, or shot as they 


come to a carcass. In western Montana 
the melting of the snows will not per- 
mit access to the high basins, where the 
bears are found, much before May 1st in 
ordinary seasons. 

The writer belongs to that great army 
of hunters, who, condemned to offices 
for the greater portion of the year, live 
in hopes of the next hunt, and who 
spend the long months preceding the an- 
ticipated event in pleasant planning. 
My ‘‘jumping-off place’’ this spring 
was Ovando, Mont., forty miles north 
of the railroad station of Drummond 
whence it is easily reached by daily 
stage. A drizzly rain tried to put a 
damper on the hunting spirit, but a 
warm supper at the hotel soon caused 
forgetfulness of the wearisome stage 
ride, and after a pleasant evening in 
getting acquainted with the guide, E. 
E. Bennett, and his partner, Geo. Day, 
interspersed with music by Mrs. Ben- 
nett, in their neat little cottage, bed was 
sought to awaken early next morning 
with the excitement of donning hunting 
togs, packing dufflebag with the few 
necessities of a two weeks’ trip, buckling 
on cartridge belt, and writing a few 
parting words to those at home before 
striking out northward for the glorious 
mountains which rise from the edge of 
the elevated plateau on which the hamlet 
of Ovando is situated. The first stop 
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was at a well-improved ranch at the foot 
of the mountains, where we spent the 
night, and after an early breakfast be- 
gan climbing the mountains with the 
pack train. The trail wound upward 
along the cafion of the north fork of 
the Big Blackfoot; magnificent tama 
racks and firs, towering 100 feet and 
straight as a ship’s mast, lined the lower 
trail, except where some fierce blast had 
eut a swath, uprooting and piling the 
great trees about in inextricable con- 
fusion. 

The swollen creek was half up the 
horses’ sides at the numerous fords. The 
current was so swift that the hunting 
dogs, of which three were taken along, 
would be carried far down stream be- 
fore striking the opposite bank, and on 
several occasions were pulled out just 
in time to save their lives. Tex, the fox 
terrior, had to be taken up on the sad- 
dle, where he crossed with interested 
backward glances at the struggle of the 
larger dogs. Luke, the hound, always 
raised a yelping protest before he was 
uncermoniously dragged in by his com- 
panion in leash, who, half bull terrier 
and collie, was afraid of nothing, 
mate or inanimate. Suddenly coming 
down a little declivity, four elk trotted 
out of the trail and up the mountain 
side, where they stopped in the serub 
pine, undiscernable by a tenderfoot un- 
til pointed out by the keener-eyed guide. 
Camp on Willow Creek was reached 
about three o’clock. Here a well-pre- 
pared camp greeted the eye with every- 
thing on hand for comfort, all due to 
the pains of the guides on a trip in, a 
few days before. Nothing is more ac- 
ceptable after a long ride (it may be in 


ani- 
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rain or snow), than to turn a bend in 
the trail and come upon the snowy tents 
of a camp, where, after unsaddling and 
unpacking a little, you sit dewn to a 
well-laden table and give way to that 
happy feeling that steals over a man 
from hot coffee, ham and eggs, hot bis- 
euits, and other trimmings that a skill- 
ful cook produces. The tents were set 
on a little promontory at the edge of a 
pine grove, which overlooked the ereek. 
Above stretched a basin of several miles’ 
the 
Below, the valley narrowed and 


extent in which ereek found its 
source. 
was well timbered. It was but a step 
to the water’s edge to wash one’s hands 
and face after rolling out in the morn- 
ing from a bed made soft and fragrant 
by a plentiful supply of pine boughs. No 
one who knows how to make a bough bed 
right will ever pack in canvas cots or 
pneumatic mattresses. 

The altitude of the camp was perhaps 
6,500 feet, and it was located about two 
miles under the continental divide. A\l- 
ready fine grass for the horses carpeted 
Within a 


few miles all about the high peaks raisesl 


the hil!sides back of camp. 


their heads of dazzling whiteness, and 
one morning even at camp we looked out 
blade 


damp snow. 


to see every twig and bending 


The 
Heavily 
timbered basins debouched beneath the 


weight of 
country looked ideal for bear. 


with its 


snow line on the ranges rising on either 
side of Willow Creek, whence its tribu- 
When the 


bear 


tairies came tumbling down. 
the from 
their holes on the flanks of the range, 


receding snow releases 


they follow down the gulches, seeking 


the tender spring grasses and roots along 
the creeks. 

Our first enterprise was to make the 
round of the traps, which had been al- 
ready set out by the guides. The first 
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stop was made at the carcass of the horse 
brought in and killed for bait, lying 
about three quarters of a mile down the 
ereek below camp. It was in the decp 
timber bordering the creek, a short «lis- 
tance off the trail. 


signs met our eyes. 


Here plenty of bear 
A grizzly had been 
there, eaten his fill and covered up the 
with and leaves. The 
ground was plainly marked where he 


carcass grass 
had dragged the carcass about, and the 
grass was matted down at one side where 
he had lain and either eaten or rested 
between meals. There was no question 
but that it was a grizzly, for not only 
does the black bear not cover his kill, 
but the great foot prints (nine inches 
for the hind foot), were plain in the 
mud of the trail where the grizzly had 
come in from below. Notwithstanding 
the track was too old for the dogs to 
There 
was at least one bear in the country. Fol- 


follow, it mightily encouraged us. 


lowing down the creek for several miles, 
we first Fool Hen, a fork 
coming down from the south. Nothing 
had disturbed the two traps set in that 


turned up 


gulch, so retracing our way we con- 
tinued on down stream, to where the val- 
ley widened out at the junction of Basin 
Creek, a tributary coming out of the 
mountains from the north. Following 
this up, stops were made at two traps, 
the upper of which was located especially 
well at the head of the guich where it 
forked down off the range, so that a 
bear would 


There was nothing doing, 


travelling either branch 
smell the bait. 
however, and coming back we returned 
up Willow Creek to a point about a mile 
from camp, where Rapid Creek likewise 
came in from the north. This was alto- 
gether the most picturesque basin hunted 
in. .After going through’ a short pass 


along the creek, there spread out before 
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the view a _cireular amphitheater, 
through the level bottom of which several 
ereeks from the surrounding mountains 
united in forming Rapid Creek. Sugar 
loaf Mountain, one of the peaks of the 
main range, rose up immediately back of 
the basin. Open parks abounded, and 
the of camp fires and tepee 
poles showed this was a favorite hunting 
ground in the fall. Besides an elk lick, 
we several times saw a majestic old billy 
goat lying up on the cliffs at one side 
of the pass, looking down on the snow, 
or slowly climbing the rocks to get ont ef 
shot. 


remains 


A mountain goat furnishes an odd 
trophy, but there is no great sport in 
his pursuit. It is simply a guestion of 
getting on the rocks above him and de- 
mands good legs and lungs rather than 
skill, for he is a slow-moving animal and 
not easily frightened. At the first trap 
the bait was gone, though the trap hai 


not been sprung. The dogs immediately 


began sniffing about, and upon being 
uncoupled, started off through the tim- 


ber in full ery. We dashed off after 
them, Bennett leading the day an4 yell- 


ing, ‘*“Come on, boys.’’ The horses, as 


excited as their riders, turned this way 
and that at full gallop through the tim- 
ber to avoid the trees. 

The dogs soon got beyond sound, so 
after riding our blown horses around 
the basin awhile looking for the dogs, we 
returned to the trap with this inglorious 
ending of our first run. The bear, evi- 
evidently a small black, had stolen the 
bait through a hole that had been over- 
looked at the apex of the pen. After 
calling at the other two traps set in this 
basin, we returned to camp, having cov- 
ered about twenty-five miles in the eic. 
cuit, not counting the run after the bear 
that departed with our bait. 

It is the habit of grizzlies to return to 
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a eareass about the third night after a 
previous meal, so taking my Maus*r as 
the sun was getting low in the noteh 
earved by the creek, I stole into the tim- 
ber where the horse was lying, and 
climbing a-pine found a comfortable seat 
back of the trunk, where I had an unob- 
I watched 


without sueceess until it beeame too dark 


structed view of the careass. 


to longer see my rifle sights, but I shal! 
never forget the delight of the experi- 
ence. Great stillness always pervades 
the higher mountains, but in the darken- 
ing timber and with the tense nerves of 
the watcher, it is like the grave. Every 
moment you expect to hear a twig snap 
and see the long brown hulk come slouch 
ing along the trail, or oftener without 
warning appear beside the careass as if 
suddenly turned visible from some shad- 
owy existence. A glimpse of 
flashed at the edge of the timber and two 


deer passed noiselessly, feeding up the 


\ ellow 


culeh and the wind, little dreaming of the 
The 


gray rock masses of the mountains, pur- 


hunter with deadly rifle so close. 


pling in the setting sun, the peaceful out 
line of the trees sketched on the western 
sky, and far away at the bottom of th 
notch the jagged snow needles of the 
Kootenais imprinted a never-fading pic- 
Next 


we were awakened early by the coyotes 


ture on the recollection. morning 
howling louder than usual at the horse, 
but turned over for the morning nap. 
The explanation was furnished about & 
o’clock when we rode in to the carcass 
on our circuit of the traps to cut off some 
meat for the dogs. The grizzly had again 
been there, and indeed slunk off as we 
rode carelessly in. The dogs immediately 
took up the hot trail across the creek and 
up the mountain in a direction opposite 
to our approach. Here we thought sure 
we had a bear, for the dogs were sure 
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trailers and staunch fighters, and the 
bear was but a few minutes ahead; but 
disappointment again fell to our lot. 
The timber was too thick and the moun- 
tain too steep to keep the horses within 
hearing of the dogs, and the country was 
too cut up with gulches to divide our 
forces and head off the bear. The dogs 
came back in about an hour, tired out 
and discouraged, for nothing 1s more dis- 
heartening to good bear dogs than not 
to be supported when they overtake a 
grizzly, which of course will not tree 
and usually stops but a short time to 
fight when first overtaken; if he starts 
again no dogs can stop an old grizzly 
and the hunter may as well quit. It was 
the unanimous verdict, not only based on 
our experience, but from talks with other 
hunters in this section, that the country 
is too heavily wooded and rough for the 
suceessful use of dogs in hunting bear. 
The bear strike out for the upper basins 
or straight over the ranges, and the dogs 
in exceptional cases can be followed more 
than a few minutes before they are lost. 
Trapping or baiting are the only methods 
that will bring success on a hunt of a 
few weeks’ duration.* Nor is shooting a 
maddened ‘bear caught in a light trap 
with a small clog which offers little im- 
pediment to his movements, so devoid of 
sport as it might seem at first blush. 
The pain and restraint have so angered 
the beast that he is fighting mad and 

_ *With due respect to our contributor’s 
views as voiced in this article. we believe 
that the trapping of any animal except those 
whose death is desired for the depredations 
they commit, is both unsportsmanlike and in- 
human, We believe it is only a question of 
time before state laws will be enacted pro- 


tecting bears, at least, from the agonies of 
the steel trap. 

Our correspondent makes a rather mis- 
leading statement when he says “He” (the 
grizzly) “usually stops but a short time to 
fight when first overtaken; if he starts again 
no dogs can stop an old grizzly, and the 
hunter may as well quit.” This statement is 
far from borne out by experience. It is true 
that a grizzly is much harder to get than a 
black bear, either with or without dogs. But 
perseverance will almost always get them 
with a good pack of bear dogs if a trail a few 
hours—or oft times a half or a day—old is fol- 
lowed. We would much prefer following an 
old bear than a moderately young one. as the 
old one will stop oftener and is usually much 
fatter and more sluggish than a younger one. 
A moderately young one—either black or 
grizzly—will travel farther and faster than 
a real old one.—Editor. 


usually charges the moment he catches 
sight of a man. With ears laid flat and 
emitting a loud roar or bawl, he makes 
for the author of his woe, and it takes 
a rather steady hand and nerve to put 
the bullet where it will stop his on- 
slaught. Behind the ear or in the upper 
part of the neck is the place to draw the 
bead. Sometimes the foot is only slight- 
ly caught in the trap and comes loose 
at the first jump, or the clog lets go of a 
bush or rock on which it has caught, to 
the sudden confusion of the marksman. 

It was just one week from the day we 
reached camp that we got our first bear 
in one of the traps on Rapid Creek. It 
was a good sized black, having a mixture 
of gray hairs in the skin, indicating that 
a grizzly had been involved in its an- 
eestry at some time. This is quite unus- 
ual, as none of the guides at Ovando 
professed knowledge of black and grizzly 
bears interbreeding. Two baits were 
stolen by grizzlies, and one trap was 
sprung in some way without catching 
the old fellow. Another black, this time 
without any stain on his ancestry, was 
caught in another trap on Rapid Creek. 
We measured one grizzly track, the hind 
foot-print of which was twelve inches 
long, and the fore-foot six and a half in- 
ches wide, which proves there are some 
unusually big bears in these mountains. 
The weather was cold and rainy the most 
of the two weeks spent on the hunt. If 
it had been warm and the weather fav- 
orable for bears to travel about, I think 
we should have caught half a dozen. 
Warm weather is required in order to 
give baits the fetching qualities that 
bring the bears to the trap in case they 
wander in the neighborhood. ¥ 

My vacation limit having expired we 
regretfully took up the trail out of the 
mountains to another world of spring 
verdure and the homes of man; but mem- 
ory will never fail for the dazzling peaks, 
the silent tread of the horses winding 
through the pines, and hollow fanning 
of the upper air by the jacksnipes at 
dusk and the watching at nightfall in 
the home of Old Ephraim. 








View of Swan Islands, Gulf of Mexico. 


SWAN ISLANDS 


PAUL B. POPENOE 


The two small islets known as Swan 
Islands lie in the Gulf of Mexico 500 
miles south of New Orleans. They are 
unimportant and are not located on most 
maps. They once belonged to Nicar- 
agua, but were never inhabited, and ten 
or fifteen years ago two Americans con- 
ceived the idea of taking possession of 
them and raising the Stars and Stripes. 
They chartered a small schooner, sailed 
down there, built a small cabin, and took 
possession of the two islands in the 
powerful name of the United States. 

Of the two islands, only the larger is 
inhabited. The reason for this is that 
the smaller one is infested by snakes in 
countless numbers—not all six-inch gar- 
ter snakes, either. The island is a para- 
dise for snakes of every length, breadth 
and variety. Some years ago an effort 
was made to reclaim it. The owners read 
that hogs were snake-proof and would 
kill all varieties of. reptiles, and so they 
procured a number of them and turned 
them loose on the island. Fierce battles 
raged daily for some time between 
snakes and hogs, but finally the number 
of the former told, and the poor swine 


were driven into the sea, where they per- 
ished. No other effort was ever made 
to reclaim the island. 

On the larger island, or Swan Island 
proper, life runs quietly and serenely. 
The two original Americans have in- 
duced five or six other of their country- 
men and a number of natives from the 
mainland to come to the island, where 
they live by raising vegetables and by 
fishing. Since there is no harbor there, 
no ships ever stop; but the United Fruit 
Company has made an arrangement for 
the little settlement. 

When one of the company’s steamers 
approaches it whistles and slows down. 
Those on shore put out in a small boat 
and come alongside, where their mail or 
anything else destined for them is let 
down by a rope; and in return for this 
favor, for which the company charges 
nothing, they send up a basket of vege- 
tables or fresh fish for the captain’s ta- 
ble. Then the steamer glides: away, 
while the men in the boat reluctantly 
pull back to shore. This is the only com- 
munication they have with the big out- 
side world. 
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The smaller, or Snake Island, is some- 


what barren and unfertile: but Swan 


Island rtself is a beautiful spot. It is 


girded by a belt of graceful cocoanut 
trees and through their feathery green 
the whitewashed 
cabins of the settlement are seen, while 


foliage picturesque, 
waving over them are the glorious Stars 
and Stripes. 

The breaking in 
snow-white billows on the gently-sloping 


waves are forever 
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sandy beach. One could seareely imag- 
ine a more ideal spot in which to live; 
but here, as elsewhere in the tropics, 
‘*distance lends to the 
The sea is exceptionally clear 


enchantment 
view.”’ 
and transparent, and teeming with fish. 
In the shallower water near the shore 
the finest coral and sea fans are found. 
From the comfortably modern steamer 
the place seems like one of the ‘‘ Isles of 


the Blest’’ of the Ancients. 











S. S. Henry Dumois exchanging newspapers for fresh fish and vegetables 


near Swan Islands, Gulf of Mexico 


A Lesson From Nature 


“Young gentlemen,” lectured the eminent 
instructor, “you are old enough now to put 
away the childish and trivial amusements 
that sufficed for you when you were younger. 
Learn a lesson from the dumb brutes, and 


even from the reptiles. When they arrive 


at maturity they comport themselves with 
a certain dignity.” 

“It isn’t so with the rattlesnake, pro- 
fessor,’ objected the young man with the 
bad eye. “‘The older he grows the more rat- 
tles he plays with.”—Chicago Tribune. 





TAKING A TURTLE 


THEODORE 


Although the sea-turtle is most abund- 
ant in tropical waters, we have a che- 
of the Pacific that 
strays as far north as the fortieth par- 
allel. On the California 
not come up on the beaches, but is ocea- 


lonian sometimes 


coast it does 


sionally taken by accident in a fisher- 
man’s net. Thus at San Diego one was 
recently brought up whose shell mea- 
sured five feet two inches from tip to 
tip, and I have seen one nearly as large 
towed in by a bout at Santa Cruz. 

But the present incident has to do with 
neither of these individuals. It was low 
tide in Carmel Bay; and two boats were 
out upon the same business, though going 
about it in very different ways. Quite 
as different, too. were they in build 
one being flat-bottomed and chopped off 
square at both stem and stern, the other 
sharp, trim and provided with a mast 
and fore and after sail besides its oars. 

The clumsier of the two boats, occupied 
by two Chinamen, was headed for a crag 
of conglomerate rock which protruded 
at no great distance off mainland from 
the quiet waters of the small bay. The 
four oars dipped the water with no at- 
tempt at concert. the eyes of both men 
being fixed on the second eraft, but now 
making its entrance to the inlet under 
full sail. 

He in the bow began a vehement lingu 
in his oriental tongue, accentuating his 
words still further by jerks of his head. 
Lee Wing, the vounger Chinaman, list- 
ened silently to Wo’s complaints, but 
without doubt sympathetically, for what 
right had this aggressive cat-boat in old 
Wo’s abalone-grounds? Did not the Jap- 
anese have a cove of their own in the lee 
of Point Lobos? 


A. CUTTING 


As the punt approached the rock, Wo 
drew in his oars and took up a short iron 
erow, wedge-shaped at one end and 
hooked at the cther. Then Lee 


kept the boat in position with the stern 


while 


vars, old Wo began searching for aba- 
lones. He probed into each crevice, and 
leaned out over the bows to peer under 
ledges where the under strata of sand 
stone had been worn away. 

At irregular intervals his hook would 
come up with a good sized gastropod: 
but where the crevice was too tight, he 
must first loosen the mollusk with the 
flattened end of his bar. At Wo 
had good luck, finding quite a colony; 


first 


then after bringing in a dozen or so, the 
supply seemed suddenly to end, for with 
the exception of three large abalones in 
a erevice too narrow and deep for his 
crow, all that he came upon were so smali 
as to be of no service as food. Cracks 
and caves, one after another, he searched 
with no return ef suecess. 

The ecirele of the rock was completed 
without taking Wo 


looked up disgustedly. His eyes fell upon 


another one, and 
the Japanese boat which now lay to in 
full eable 


leneth’s distance. 


operation ut less than a 

In her, also, a pair of oars was out, by 
which one occupant kept the boat off the 
the looked 
square, wooden tub floating by the bow. 
As Wo looked, the Japanese lifted the 
instrument from the sea, turned it bot- 


beach while other into a 


tom up to pour out the water that had 
leaked in about the glass bottom, and 
then set it back. 

Once more the man, Fukukita Uchida, 
put his eyes to the tube, at the same time 
grasping one of the several long bamboo 
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poles provided with variously-shaped 
hooks and points, lying in the boat. 
With it he very quickly brought up a 
large abalone, which shook off into the 
boat. As easily, he hooked a second. 
Five or six more were secured in the 
few minutes that old Wo watched; then 
the Chinaman 
for the 


lropped his short crow 
Bringing the awkward 
eraft round with an angry sweep of his 
blade, he pulled straight for the Jap- 
anese intruders. 

‘You abalone 
manded. 

‘*Whyfore nod?’’ retorted Fukukita. 

‘*Hookee Lobes abalone, velly well— 
my beachee, no good you.”’ 


oars. 


Calmel?’’ he _ de- 


**T nod tek from the rock, nod which- 
even—from only the wadder,’’ protested 
Fukukita. 

**To-day, me get that all,’’ said Wo, 
pointing contemptuously to his meager 
eatch. 


‘You go, velly well—no gu, boat 


all smashee!’’ 
Fukukita, paying no attention to this 


threat, located another mollusk and 


swung it aboard at the end of his pole. 


Old Wo instantly grabbed his hooked 
bar of iron and hacked with the strength 
of his arms into the side of the Japanese 
eraft. The point splintering 
through the inch board and stuck. 


went 


Fukuita saw the chance, and, enraged 
at the injury done his boat, belabored 
him lustily with the butt of the unwield- 
ly bamboo. Then Lee sprang up and 
with one blow of the oar not only broke 
in two the light rod but knocked loose 
his companion’s weapon as well. 

By the fire of Wo’s eye it appeared 
that now his hook would seek flesh 
rather than wood; but at this pomt In- 
ahara, the other Japanese, came in for a 
part. He caught up a second pole, of 


stout pine, tipped with iron; this he 
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jabbed into the Chinese punt and shoved 
it off until neither crow nor oar could 
span the intervening water. 

In vain Wo tried to get free of the 
gad and to bring his boat once more 
alongside the enemy. MInahara easily 
kept him off; and from necessity the 
war became again one merely of words. 

**Ki, you! if gun—-shoot, bangee,’’ 
shouted the Chinaman wrathfully. 

**You are nod have thad honorable 
gun, whicheven,’’ replied the other com- 
placently. 

It was now that a sea-turtle, entirely 
unconscious that the world was not so 
serene as the waters beneath, came up 
for breath directly between the boats. 
Fukukita was first to see it, or rather, 
first to act, for the great carapace, as 
large as a table-top, immediately drew 
the eyes of all. 

Before the chelonian had taken three 
gulps of air, the Japanese hooked it 
about the throat with the remaining 
abalone pole. The turtle at onee tried 
to dive, but the collar of iron kept its 
head up so that it half reared from the 
water, instead. The strokes of its blade- 
like flippers, however, propelled it rap- 


‘ idly toward the Chinese boat in spite of 


Kukukita’s best efforts to hold it. 

The animal was close to the punt and 
at the limit of the pole when a final ef- 
fort of the Japanese threw it squarely 
over on its back. The hook then slipped 
off, freeing the sea-turtle, and precipi- 
tating Fukukita into the sea. 

Now was Wo’s opportunity ; he leaned 
over the gunwale with his crow and 
struck. The iron crow made no more 
impression on the heavy plastron than 
it would have made upon the seales of 
its saurian relative, the alligator; and 
while he wasted his energies, the great 
turtle was slowing righting itself, 
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In haste he threw the hook aside and 
eut away the long painter heaped dis- 
orderly in the fore-end of the noat. He 
barely had time to tie a noose before 
the chelonian was once more right side 
up for a dive. 

Wo attempted to slip his snare over 
the turtle’s head, but would have failed 
had not the animal snapped of his own 
aceord at the rope. Probably to its sur- 
prise, the tough hemp did not part be- 
tween its horny jaws as the gristle-like 
stipes of kelp and tangle upon which 
it fed were wont to do; and the loop was 
still intact at the outset of its journey. 
With remarkable rapidity, the turtle 
shot down into the sea under the power- 
ful strokes of its great fore-paddles. 

Then suddenly old Wo with a heathen 
ery of alarm went over-board, disap- 
pearing after the huge chelonian in a 
twinkling. It was evident that his feet 
had become snarled in the painter. Two 
boats, three men, and a placid stretch of 
sea remained ahove; what was transpir- 
ing below was left to the imagination, 
for Lee, gaping into the green depths, 
could see nothing but refracted shadows. 

The two Japanese for an instant were 
motionless. Then Fukukita’s quick mind 
reverted to his hydrographic glass; ana 
he brought it round to bear upon the 
bottom where Wo had sunk. He could 
make out nothing either of man or turtle 
in that alge jungle. The smooth, flex- 
ible stalks of the nereocystis, or sea- 
otter’s cabbage, stretched up in branch- 
less trunks, expanding from th« size of 
one’s finger to that of the arm, and ter- 
minating in a large hollow sphere tufted 
by streaming ribbons. 

Various species of rockweed, also 
buoyed up by air-bladders, made a dense 
undergrowth, and a little to one side in 
a sort of glade were clumps of sea-palms, 
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one kind bearing a single broad leaf on 
the short stipe, and another a tassel of 
fines ones. 

But these details did not draw Fuku- 
kita’s attention, for he had long been 
familiar with them. He motioned Ina- 
hara to row farther out, all the time 
keeping his eyes to the tube. A small 
school of glistening sardines came like 
an obscuring cloud across his field of 
vision, but when it cleared away the 
Japanese detected a movement of the 
alge as of something trying to crowd 
between the stalks. 

Then the turtle burst into view, dodg- 
ing this way and that, turning up on one 
edge and then on the other, the better to 
make its way amid the thickly grown 
sea-plants. The next instant he caught 
sight of old Wo, drawn to his armpits in 
a mass of weed, and struggling feebly. 
The chelonian in his endeavors to es- 
cape had inextricably tangled both him- 
self and the Chinaman at the bottom of 
the bay. 

**You no findee?’’ asked Lee axiously. 

‘**All wind, round, round—whad gan 
do?”’ replied Fukukita. 

**Hookee him! hookee, him drown al’ 
soon!’’ eried Lee. 

Fukukita caught up the pole and sped 
it down into the water; then with a hope- 
less expression he drew it back again. 

‘*Too much short—nod gan reach!’’ 
said he. 

It was true; at this place the depth 
was full three fathoms, and none of 
these abalone fishers could dive. To the 
Japanese was due the next idea; quickly 
he spliced the pine pole to the bamboo, 
and tried again. 

He now could reach; and, guiding the 
hook to the taut rope, he caught it and 
pulled. Lee, too, came up, and joined 
his strength; but nothing below came 
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away. Fukukita looked more 
through the tube. The turtle still backed 
and turned, but Wo had ceased to strug- 


once 


gle. A bead-like string of bubbles poured 
from his open mouth. 
**Whad 


again. 


van do?’’ Fukukita asked 


‘*Whoee dive, who go down? Takee 
knife,’’ said Lee. 

Fukukita coui:t not have dived so deep 
for a palm of pearls, nor for the life of a 
friend, nor for that of Wo nevertheless 
he took Lee’s knife, for once more had 
come to him an idea. 

‘*Hold thad pole,’’ said he to Inahara, 
the his teeth, 
he leaped overboard. Laying hold of the 
pole with both hands, he worked down 
hand over hand, each move bringing him 


and with blade between 


nearer to the drowning man. 

He passed the joining of the poles as 
Inahara watched him through the tube; 
then the descent grew more labored. The 
pressure of the sea increased; muscle 
was called upon to work with no recom- 
pensing supply of oxygen. Fukukita’s 
hand at last touched the line of hemp; 
and then he turned his face an instant 
upward as though for a gasp of the air 
above; but he relaxed not his hold. 

Inch by inch he worked across to the 
motionless body of Wo, and then eaught 
quickly at the knife between his lips. 
He began slashing—blindly, as it seemed 

severing the stalks of kelp about him, 
endangering the Chinaman’s body, and 
at last striking the hempen line. Another 
slash and the rope parted. Wo was loose ; 
Fukukita dropped the knife and clung 
to him. In purposeless struggles hé 
tumbled about vpon the rocks with his 
burden, each move but taking him out 
into the deeper sea. 

It was for Inakara, now to act; quick- 


ly he hooked 


into his countryman’s 
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sleeve, perhaps also into the flesh, and 
rapidly, hand over hand, drew in the 
pole. Between them he and Lee pulled 
the two men into the boat, although it 
was not for some time that they could 


break Fukukita’s death-like grip upon 


the Chinaman. 
The Japanese came quickly round, 
however, and was lending a hand at the 
oars before the boats touched the beach. 
But old Wo was taken up on the sands, 
still quite unconscious, and laid across 
a drift-log. By not 
entific pommelings 


altogether unsci- 
the 
water, and filled once more 
with air. Then at length they took up 
the rhythm of breath. 

As Wo unmistakable 
signs of recovery, they laid him on his 
the 
warmth and vitality. 


lungs were 


cleared of 


now showed 


back in his 
And now the two 
Japanese, leaving Lee in charge of his 
countryman, reémbarked with final de- 


sunshine to reeover 


signs upon the great sea-turtle. 


If the chelonian had not already es- 
caped they felt certain of capturing him, 
for after two hours under water he 
would without doubt be nearly drowned. 
They had provided themselves with a 
long-bladed knife from Lee’s cabin, by 
which, when tied to the spliced pole, 
they expected to cut him loose, even if at 
the cost of much time and trouble. 

But this, as it proved, was not to be 
the nature of their task, for upon com- 
ing round the rock they saw the turtle 
lying at the surface, gulping and gob- 
bling as though he had but just arrived 
from below. After, doubtless, the long- 
est stay it had ever made under water, 
it was very greedily taking in oxygen; 
and from the awkward manner in which 
a turtle must foree its air down instead 
of drawing it in, this was accomplished 
none too easily. 
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The two men lost no time in getting 
alongside before the chelonian should 
have his fill. Fukukita prepared a 
noose similar to the previous one of Wo, 
but upon a longer line. This he managed 
fortunately to draw over the turtle’s 
head, and tighten about its neck. 

Then he gave Inahara the word, and 
the boat turned for shore. As the rope 
drew taut the turtle’s animation came 
quickly back, and it set itself against 
the boatmen. The direction of the re- 
sultant of forces was not long doubtful ; 
the craft came swiftly round and stood 
out for the open sea. 

Inasmuch, however, as its recent ex- 
periences had sapped much of the che- 
lonian’s energy, he very soon had re- 
course to a dive. Fukukita played out 
When presently the 
turtle returned to the surface, he seemed 
to have less objection to being towed, 


the necessary line. 


and Inahara made good speed toward 
shore. 

In thirty minutes the bows touched 
the sand, and the Japanese both leaped 
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out. 


Together they attempted to drag 


their captive up on the beach. But here 
the turtle put in his final objection, and 
in spite of their best, Fukukita and his 
companion were drawn back toward the 
water. 

Old Wo, sitting with his back to a 
log, although himself too weak to be of 
any assistance, shouted to Lee. And with 
the younger Chinaman’s help, 
quickly brought the turtle flapping up 
on the beach. 


they 


Inahara turned him on 
his back. 

‘*You gan have thad turdle for eat,’’ 
said Fukukita, turning to old Wo. ‘*‘ You 
mek big travel for him. Bud we tek all 
abalone we wand, even also!”’ 

Calmel, al’ light. Nuf 
fishee, nuf abalone, nuf tu’tle all evy 
body 


** Abalone 


sea big, big! Lee now makee fire, 
all have tu’tle, fine eatee!’ 

And presently on Carmel Beach there 
the 


flesh, and a eirele of smiling and amic- 


was fragranece of roasting turtle 


able orientals sitting on the sand about 


the fire awaiting the final turn. 














Elk propagation in the West. 
Elk river, Northwestern Colorado. 
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A Trapped Tom. Photo by C, W. Humes. 


Song of the Blade 


Oh! have you not heard, on a warm summer night, 
The weird, dreamy song of the blade? 

So old, yet so new, as your graceful canoe 
Glides along by the shore ‘neath the shade. 

Oh! have you ne’er breathed in the breath of the pines 
Or paddled where dark willows hung, 

And heard, in the night or the dawn’s coming light, 
The low, lulling tune that is sung? 


Oh, the dip, dip of the paddle’s song, 
As you slip o’er the silvery lake. 
And, drip, drip, it goes crooning along 
With every stroke that you take; 
And the moon’s swinging high in the blue, starry sky, 
And the lights ashore waver as you ripple by, 
While the faintest of winds seem to lovingly sigh: 
“It’s a good old world, after all!” 


Oh! sweet is the song of the whispering trees, 
Or the sad, moaning wind in the pines; 

And grand is the roar of the breakers on shore 
As they settle in long, foaming lines! 

But there is a music more subtle, more strange, 
Than ever the wind or waves made— 

And when the heart’s young most sweetly is sung 
The soft, bubbling song of the blade! 


MRS. J. L. WALLACE. 





THE DAGO MYSTERY 


WALTER SCOTT HASKELL 


‘*Whiska! whiska!’’ eried Joe Ber- 
nardo, a half-witted Italian, as he stag- 
gered into Pete McClusky’s place on the 
San Leandro road, and leaned heavily 
against the bar. 

‘Go on, dago!’’ retorted Pete, paus- 
ing from his occupation of washing beer 
glasses long enough to note the inebri- 
ated look of his customer and to recali 
the state blue laws against selling in- 
toxicants to minors and drunken men. 

‘*Whiska! whiska!’’ reiterated Ber- 
nardo in a voice sounding like the croak 
of a frog, and his tongue lolled from his 
mouth as a mad dog’s, while his hands 
beat the air convulsively. 

‘*Ye’ve got ’em now, ye soak,’’ called 
McClusky clinking the glasses. ‘‘Can’t 
sell ye no more ‘forty rod’ today.”’ 

‘*Whiska! whiska!’’ again shouted the 
unfortunate son of Italy, and this time 
there was such a wild appeal in his usu- 
ally mild eyes that the bar-tender began 
to look troubled, and was on the point 
of offering his customer a glass of water 
to cool his thirst when the dago threw 
up his hands and fell to the floor in con- 
vulsions. 

The county sheriff, with his deputy, 
was returning from a futile suburban 
chase of a band of chicken thieves, and 
being thirsty with the long drive 
dropped into MeClusky’s for a drink, 
and it so happened, was just in time to 
see the dago breathe his last. Of course, 
being a sheriff, he had to investigate. 

‘*What’s the matter here? What 
have you been doing to this dago?’’ in- 
quired the sheriff peremptorily, gazing 
at the stony and set face of the man on 
the floor, 


**Ye know as much about it as I do,’’ 
replied Pete stiffly, fearing the law. 

‘*We’ll have to send the coroner up 
here to sit on this,’’ said the sheriff, 
touching the toe of his shoe to the thing 
on the floor. 

**Well,’’ replied Pete, quailing under 
the officer’s gaze, ‘‘I didn’t do nothin’ 
to him. He just came in here and died.’’ 

It developed that the sheriff did his 
duty and sent the coroner to inquire into 
the cause of the man’s death in Mc- 
Clusky’s saloon. It was soon ascertained 
that there was enough poison in the dead 
man’s system to have killed a dozen men, 
but how it got there no one seemed to 
know. The only sear found on the body 
was a small red spot in the ankle above 
the shoe top. This might have been 
caused by the prick of a nettle, or, more 
likely, the bite of a flea. 

The bar-tender was naturally sus- 
pected of foul play, especially as he had 
on several occasions been heard to speak 
disparagingly of the dago, and it was pre- 
sumed that there existed no tender feel- 
ing between them. It finally transpired 
that the authorities sent an experienced 
detective to thoroughly investigate the 
ease. The sleuth in citizen’s clothes came 
into MeClusky’s place one morning and 
had a long talk with the dealer of in- 
toxicants. 

**You say the dago lived alone in a 
little shanty up in the hills?’’ ques- 
tioned the detective. 

‘*Yes,’’ answered McClusky, ‘‘he was 
a kind of half-witted fellow, an’ didn’t 
pretend to work for a livin’, and’ no- 
body knew how he did live. 
times he had money, 


Some- 
an’ more of- 
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ten he was broke. You ean see his 


shanty from the road; an’ I guess it’s 
left it, 


eared to associate with the lousy cuss 


the same as he ‘cause nobody 
when he was alive, an’ they wouldn’t be 
apt to go near his cabin when he was 
dead.’’ 

The officer made his way up the wend- 
ing trail to the lone cabin on the hill. 
The door was locked and the detective 
applied a key taken from the dead man’s 
pocket at the inquest. An entrance was 
soon made, and the cabin interior gave 
forth a musty smell. There was a small 
table covered with a worn oil-cloth, and 
on it a plate, knife and fork, and the 
remnants of a squirrel that doubtless 
represented what was left of the dago’s 
last meal. In the corner stood a shotgun, 


and various articles of dirty clothing 


hung on pegs in the wall. It was eviden' 
from this and further indications, that 
the dead man subsisted chiefly on squir- 
rel meat, the little animals being num- 
erous in the hills and the pest of 
the farmers. The thought naturally 
arose in the officer’s mind, that the 
squirrel eaten by the dago, had been one 
of the many falling a victim to poison 
administered by the farmers in their fre- 
quent attempts to rid the country of the 
pest. This would account for the death 
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of the Italian without implicating Me- 
Clusky. At any rate he decided to have 
the squirrel meat analyzed, and, taking 
the remnants, he retraced his steps down 
the mountain path. When he had gone 
a dozen rods, and was passing a large 
split boulder, his ears were suddenly re- 
galed by the musical whir of a rattle- 
snake, and before he could get out of the 
way, the reptile struck. Fortunately a 
thick pair of boots saved the detective’s 
life. and, with a stout elub, he soon dis- 
patched the pugnacious creature. 

The incident offered a fresh clew to 
the ease of the dago, and proved to be 
the correct one. The Italian had come 
down the path by the split ledge, and 
had been attacked and bitten by the rat- 
tler. Realizing that he would die unless 
a remedy was at hand, the suffering 
man had hastened to MeClusky’s saloon. 
and, with the virus working in his veins, 
demanded whisky, the well-nown anti- 
dote. refused, the 
poor unfortunate had fallen a victim to 
the poison in his system. 


The liquor being 


McClusky was 
thus relieved of suspicion, but to this 
day, the last frenzied appeal of the dago 
rings in his ears, and he has never since 
turned a deaf ear to the eall of— 
‘*Whiska! whiska!’’ 

















A Colorado trout stream. Photo by T. C. 


I Found a Glen 


I found a glen on the mountain side 
Where a creek tumbled down, 
Tucked away in the forest so silent and wide 
With its green and its brown. 
Rich purple, a wild flower grew on the brink 
Of that shy hermit stream, 
And the willows bent low where the stag came to drink 
’"Neath the silvery beam 
Of the moon; for there in the cool, gray sand 
Were the prints of his hoofs, 
Leading back up the trail, where the great spruces stand 
With their evergreen roofs. 
And the sun was so tender, caressing the stream, 
While the mottled trout. played 
"Neath the cool cataracts and sent the quick gleam 
Of their sides from the shade, 
That I sat me down there and wooed for my own, 
That sweet forest glen, 
And today though afar and troubled and lone 
My heart’s there again. 
BERNARD LEA RICE. 
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A Pioneer Salmon Boat 


The seine boat, “La Bandozia,” shown in 
the accompanying cut, is one of the pioneer 
fleet of salmon seiners on the Sound. She 
was built six years ago, when seine boats 
were more or less of an experiment, but 


attle. The engine is connected to a power 
winch for hauling the purse lines of a 
fathom seine. She carries 1 crew of five 
men and can cruise 400 miles on one tank 
of gasoline, at a speed of eight miles. 


125- 








“La Bandozia.” 


she has made money for her owner ever 
since she started. She is 39 feet over all, 
11-foot beam and carries a 16-H.P. two-cyl- 
inder Frisco Standard engine furnished by 
the Sunset Boat and Engine Works of Se- 





The modern up-to-date seine boat is 
larger, heavier-powered and works a very 
much larger net and at the same time has 
a faster speed and can cruise on an aver- 
age probably 1000 miles without refilling her 
cil tanks—and this increase in five years! 


A Hardy Little Launch 


The launch “Xenial” is one of the late 
additions to the pleasure boat fleet salling 
from Seattle. A Gescription of her is best 
given in the language of her builder, Mark 
Johnson, to whom I wrote asking informa- 
tion concerning her. Here is what he says: 


The “Xenial” is owned by Morris A. Da- 
vis and was built by me. She is 50 feet 
,ong, 9-foot 2-inch beam, with 25-H.P. East- 
ern Standard engine. She has run better 
than 11 miles per bour and was given 60 
days of hard use during September aud Oc 
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Launch “Xenial.” 

iober, 1908, cruising to all points from Olym- 
pia, Wash., to Vancouver and Victoria, B.C. 
Was caught out in a number of severe 
sterms, and behaved nicely. Arrangement 
is as follows: Nine-foot forward deck; next 
an 8-foot pilot house; a T7-foot forward 
cabin: a 12-foot engine room and gal- 
ley, a after cabin and 7-foot after 
cabin work throughout is 
filled and varnished. 


7-foot 
The 


quarter-sawed 


deck. 


oak, 


An Attractive 


The launch “Welcome,” 
Starrett of Seattle, 


10-foot beam 


owned by H. W. 
45-foot over al! by 
20-H. P. 


is a 


cruiser, carrying a 


Ali windows are plate glass. It has extension 
berths and sleeping accommodations for six 
persons; folding lavatory and petent 
toilet; draperies at the windows and 
green plush cushions, with velvet carpets, 
make her both rich in appearance aad com- 
fortable. She has electric lights and search- 
light. Engine is arranged with bow control 
including throttle and spark advance. 


has 
silk 


Pleasure Boat 


people and is equipped with all the mod- 
ern conveniences, including Pullman berths, 
ete. She’s a good little craft and has taken 








Launch “Welcome” of Seattle. 


Frisco Standard engine, giving her a speed 
of 101% 

She tank 
and can stay out about as long as her owner 
wishes. 


miles per hour. 


carries a 350-gallon gasoline 


She has accommodations for eight 





her owner and friends on many a joy ride 
about the Sound for hunting and fishing. 
Mr. Starrett is one of the best-known hunt- 
and fishermen on the Sound and uses 
Lis boat to indulge his love of the game. 


ers 





A MAGAZINE 


OF THE WEST 


Marsh Shooting on Puget Sound 


Shooting on the shore marshes of the 
Puget Sound country has not been up to 
the average this year, because of weather 
conditions. The birds are plentiful, but 
quiet weather is not good for the duck shoot- 
er, because the duckbird is naturally lazy 
and will not fly farther or oftener than he 
las to. It takes continued and heavy storms 
to break up the grasses and shatter the 
seeds into the water, and until this condi- 
tion is in force the ducks do not have to 
move very much to get feed. 

In the Puget Sound tide marshes the 
seed-bearing grasses are very plentiful and 
grow in thick, rank masses that hold the 
plants up for a long time, so all the ducks 
have to do is to drift in with the tide and 
feed until they are satisfied. Heavy winds 
kick up breaking seas that tear these 
marsh grasses loose and shatter the seeds 
down into the water and thus the feed 
drifts with the tides until it settles in the 
muddy bottom. When this happens, the 
ducks must “rustle” all the time for feed. 


They soon learn which feeding grounds are 
bare, and which covered by the tide at all 
the different stages of water, and they fly 
from one ground to the other as regularly 
as the tides serve, thus being always on 
the feeding grounds when the feed is ob- 
tainable. In stormy weather they are forced 
to fly more than in calm, so the day that 
brings a roaring sou’wester brings good 
shooting on the Sound. 

Duck hunters know the signs, and watch 
the sky for storm signals; then, when they 
read right, they “pike out” on the evening 
trains for the wind-swept wastes, that they 
may gather the wild and haughty duckbird 
as he comes fanning into the teeth of the 
gale to reach his breakfast—it’s easy then. 

But this year there has been a dearth of 
gales, and the duckbird floats lazily about 
with the tide, fat, “sassy” and half-asleep, 
with his nose tucked under his wing and 
the hunter mourneth overmuch and tears 
his hair, and gnashes his teeth at the wea- 
ther man. 


Late Launchings 


Motor Boat Club microbes are in the air 
this winter on the West Coast, from Califor- 
nia to the Arctic, and now it is a poor town 
that does not have its local club that is as- 
sociated with the P. I. Y. R. A., or some 
other central club which has the racing 
game as an excuse for living. Club houses 
are being built, races planned, officers elect- 
ed, and what not, so the club pot is bubbling 
cover with enthusiasm, and next summer will 
no doubt see more real, sure-enough motor 
yachts built than any season since gas en- 
gines got into the game in the West. And 
this all makes the boat builders and tne en- 
gine manufacturers smile happily, for it is 
ruts for them, because they love to supply 
the man with the “boat bug” the necessary 
articles, namely, the boat and the machine 
te move it, so he can play the game as 
strong as he likes—and doubt not, ye dubi- 
cus-minded, the West Coast man has coin 
of the realm to buy that which his heart 


desires. 
* - . 


Seattle Harbor is to have a Gasoline Har- 
bor Police Patrol fleet. This is something 


needed badly, as the marine iaws are vio- 
lated one way or another almost daily. Ac- 
cidents on the water front will help to keep 
the patrol busy also. The one thing we 
hope this patrol will stop is the practice of 
dumping rubbish into the bay by every and 
any one who takes a notion—a fact that 
makes every outgoing tide look like a garb- 
age dump. Seattle is too big for this. 
7 + ? 

Launch owners in the Puget Sound coun- 
try will get into trouble with Uncle Sam or 
with the Canadian customs authorities un- 
less they pay more attention to navigation 
laws. Small launch owners seem to think 
that customs house regulations are for big 
boats only, and they go butting into Cana- 
dian waters without let or hindrance, ignor- 
ing the customs house officials entirely, and 
thereby incurring liability to seizure and 
fine. Better look up the laws, Mr. Launch 
Owner, and be good—or you'll lose your boat 
some bright morning. MHere’s the reason 
why: “Licensed yachts may proceed from 
port to port within American territory, or 
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go to a foreign port without entering or 
clearing at the customs house or payment of 
fees or tonnage tax; but on return from a 
foreign port must report arrival at the U.S. 
customs house within twenty-four hours. 
Failure to do so incurs a penalty of $1000 
fine and seizure of the vessel. Yachts of five 
tons or over not documented proceeding to 
any foreign port must clear at the customs 
house under the same fees and taxes that 
merchant vessels are subject to and in ad- 
dition must pay alien tonnage tax as undoc- 
umented vessels.” So “the bogie-man’ll get 
you,” Mr. Lanuch Owner, if you don’t watch 
cut! 
* * - 


There are fourteen new gasoline boats of 
over 20-H.P. being built in Seaitle at pres- 
ent. They range from a 20-H.P. cruiser to 
a big coasting schooner—and this in the dull 
season! What the spring opening rush will 
bring no man can say, but if half the boats 
being talked about as sure things are really 
built it will be a case of every man waiting 
his turn with the boat builders, for every 
builder is figuring on enough jobs right now 
to keep his plant on the jump full-handed 
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for the season. The best of it is the fact 
that the hot-air builder seems to be absent 
and most of the plans are for work boats 
that the owner intends to make a living out 
ef, so it looks good, to say the least. 

+ * * 


California shows a good, healthy activity 
in the motor boat line since election, and 
1909 will see more motor boats built in the 
state at large than any year in its history. 
Frisco leads, with a long string of commer- 
cial boat orders, ranging from a 10-H.P. 
boarding boat to a 250-H.P. whaler for the 
Arctic. Numerous river boats are ordered, 
for freight and passenger business, by com- 
panies or individuals, and the pleasure boat 
trade has taken a decided spurt since the 
club bee began to buzz all along the coast. 
The same state of affairs holds good: all 
along the California coast so that orders 
now given will make a big fleet and there is 
little doubt that present orders will be more 
than doubled before the building season 
closes for 1909. Indeed, the same can safely 
be said of the whole coast, from California 
to Alaska, with the heaviest building center- 
ing over Puget Sound. 


The Danger that Follows the Entree of the Railroad 


The new railroads now building through 
the Cascade Mountains have opened up 
some new goat country and some fine fish- 
ing streams. This looks good on paper but 
—tread softly, brother, for there is a string 
to it. 

It so happens tht Sunny Italy has fur- 
nished most of the brawn and sinew needed 
behind the pick and shovel that built the 
grade, and no law of God or man obtains 
in an Italian grading camp, tucked away in 
the mountains out of sight and hearing of 
the game wardens. Also dynamite—much 
dynamite—is used to blow up the rocks that 
are where the railroad wants to go. Also 
the railroad inhabits the same valley that 
the trout stream does and the camp loves the 
taste of trout. Now, catching trout with a 
hook seems slow work to a hungry camp, 
but—ah!—there is the dynamite; boxes of 
it, and there is the pool with many trout, 
big and little, swimming merrily! Buena! 
Christo! (and a lot more). It is easy! A 


dozen workmen across a riffle; a sputter 
of fuse as a dynamite cartridge is hurled 
into the pool—Bang! And the camp eats 
fish, the finest trout in the world. It is a 
mere trifle that this dynamite kills thous- 
ands of spawn and hundreds of little fish 
that are left to rot. It is a trifle that the 
law says this shall not be done. It is a 
trifle that no fish are left in the river when 
the road is finished—ah, yes! For the war- 
dens are miles away; the contractor is there 
to build the road, not to preserve the game 
laws, and, besides, this class of men, like 
Chinamen and Japs, look one exactly like 
the other, and not one of them knows any- 
thing about any dynamite, or any fish—no! 
Verily, the road has opened some beautiful 
trout streams, in fact, “busted” them open 
with dynamite from end to end, and if we 
are industrious and plant new trout there 
for ten years, watching them with jealous 
eye meantime, it may happen that they can 
be caught there as of old before we die— 
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unless another railroad builds up along the 
other bank about ten years from now 

The same Italian who merrily blasts the 
bottom out of the trout stream buys a cheap 
black-powder gun and while the camp waits 
for dynamite or rails or ties or what not, he 
roams the hills, without hunting ticense or 
other hindrance, and shoots at everything 
that moves. 

The song bird looks good for the pot to 
him, the grouse is shot on the nest, and a 
spotted fawn is meat as well as the antlered 
buck, and so it goes. He climbs into the 
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goat country of the nearby peaks, butchers 
every goat he can and runs the rest out of 
the country. The wardens can’t catch him, 
and can’t convict him if they do, for fifty 
of his friends will swear he never owned a 
gun and couldn’t shoot it if he did, and be- 
sides he never leaves camp—ah no! a thou- 
sand times no! “Pietro, he is the one 
gooda man” every time, sure! But all the 
same, brother, you will hunt a lonesome 
country if you hunt along the new lines of 
road now building in the Cascades—for he 
has beat you to it. 


The Time of Anticipation 


El Comancho. 


Just now is the sportsman’s time of an- 
ticipation, for the season is over for some 
sports and not yet open for others. It is 
the time when we dream dreams of what 
we are going to do, and just how we will 
do it. It does not matter that many of these 
dreams never come true—that others are ab- 
surd and impossible from any other view- 
point than that of a pipe and an open fire 
with a winter blast sucking the roar cf 
flames up the black chimney throat. 

We love to get out the favorite rod and 
fondle it, inspect its wrappings, look for 
flaws in the fine, varnished surface and 
hunt it over thoroughly for any weak place 
that may be hidden and, all unsuspected, 
develop when that “big one” strikes next 
spring. 

Oh, yes—we are always going to get that 
big one next spring—the doubt of it never 
enters our dream-mind at all, for we smell 
the bursting buds, the new things growing 
through fresh, dank earth, and we see th2 
water dancing in the soft spring light while 
its music tinkles sweetly on our dream-ears. 
What, then, is more fitting than that we 
should hook the big one? Oh! A-a-a-a-ah! 
Of what cobwebs and moonbeams dreams 
are made! For, really, you know, the big 
one nearly always gets away and without 
this cold, hard fact, we could dream no 
dreams because the big ones would be only 
tradition and not the swift, dark shape that 
we know haunts the roar of suds where the 
big rapid tumbles into the green pool! 

Let’s let the big one go on getting away, 
so that coming generations may dream and 


plan and anticipate the coming of soft 
spring winds that bring the buds and the 
fishing fever, for without these, my brother, 
of what use is this workaday world or the 
mortals that abide therein? 

Perhaps it is the gun we fondle before 
these dream-fires? If so we look mostiy 
back into the past and our blood pounds 
faster while we see, in the red glare of the 
open fire, a day of long ago, where we were 
a moving part of a stirring play. We see 
the sunshine—feel the heat—or we face bit- 
ter cold—and tread softly that we do not 
start a roaring snowslide to sweep the steep 
mountainside while we search the white si- 
lence for that big goat or sheep! But who 
can write of those past days? No man—be 
he painter, poet or linguist combined—can 
ever put into mere words those fierce, sav- 
age joys that come to sportsmen who go 
afield for the love of the game. What is it 
that makes the blood pound through our 
veins and puts new meaning into the land- 
scape, the light, the very air—when we 
climb into the mountains and hunt for big 
game? It is not the mere fact that we kill 
a goat, or a bear, or what not—that is no 
pleasure, for we do not love to see any 
creature going through a death struggle— 
in fact, that is repellent to nearly everyone. 

I think it must be the taint in the blood 
of civilized man that links him still with 
the forgotten past—the Dark Ages, when 
only the fittest could survive, and those 
through personal vigor alone. In those days 
a man forever quarreled with his stomach, 
even as the wolf does today, and he hunted 
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always, hunted savagely, fiercely, and killei 
when and where he could, that he might 
eat. That was his one business in life— 
to kill something, that he might eat it. What 
cared he for light or landscape? What for 
heat or cold? His one thought was to eat— 
eat—eat—and this drove him searching the 
wilds for something weaker than himself 
and when he slew it I doubt not he gloated 
over it and felt a thrill of power—of a work 
accomplished, a want satisfied. And now, 
when we no longer need to kill that we may 
eat, we hark back and obey the impulse 
transmitted down to us through the ages so 
that we go forth and kill for sport. 
Today we see other things than the mere 
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kill, for we have learned that beauty is on 
the mountain top as well as in the ballroom, 
and we really love beauty more than 
slaughter, I believe, so we make of one an 
excuse to go out where we may enjoy the 
other, and incidentally we kill something, 
and so our pulse goes stronger again for a 
time with the blood of our ancestors whose 
bones are dust. 

All this is behind these winter dreams 
of ours—all this is “why” we look now into 
the winter fire and anticipate the coming 
of next season and dream dreams of what 
we are “going to do.” A-a-a-a-ah! And with- 
out these cobwebs and moon-talk, brother, 
this would be a colorless world, I think! 


Some Outdoor Superstitions Shredded 


“A dark day for trout” is a saying among 
trout fishermen that amounts to part of 
their fishing gospel, and every fisherman has 
at some stage of his career believed in the 
day of clouds and mists as the proper set- 
ting for a big catch. 

Yet I find by actual experience that trout 
take a fly best on bright, hot days, when 
they rest in shady places and flash out to 
take a fly as it floats by. 

“Fish up-stream so the fly when cast 
comes to the fish in proper position to hook 
him.” That is another fallacy. The man 
who wades up-stream when he fishes goes 
against the current, which means noisy wad- 
ing. His fly floats back toward him, thus 
giving him slack line all the time—two con- 
ditions that make for, first, frightening the 
fish away before you are close enough to 
reach him with your fly, and, second, losing 
him on slack line before you can recover 
after he strikes. 

More fish are hooked when fishing across 
the stream than are hooked either by cast- 
ing above or below, but of these two casts 
the downstream cast gets the most fish. 

“Keep out of sight of a trout.” This, too, 
is all foolishness. You can wade right 
along down-stream and see your fish when 
he strikes, and he will not be the least bit 
frightened unless you move quickly—that’s 
all there is to that—just move slowly and 
deliberately, and you can stay in sight as 
long as you like without frightening a fish. 

“When your fish runs, give him line.” 
Yes—but make him work to get it, and get 
him back as quickly as you can without dan- 
ger of tearing the hook out of his mouth, 
for a fish fought too long is usually ‘ost. 
Fight him as fast and as hard as the tackle 
and conditions of water will allow, and land 


him as soon as you can—or lose him! 

“Throw back the little ones.” No. Do 
not throw back any fish that you have 
hooked and had in your hands, because you 
condemn him to slow death if you do, for 
fungus will grow in the hook-wound and on 
every place where the scales have been 
knocked off, and it is only a question of a 
few days until the fungus kills him. The 
remedy is found in not fishing the lower or 
still reaches of the pools, for these are the 
abiding places of fingerlings. The biggest 
fish are always in the eddies at the up- 
stream end of the pools, so fish there, and 
avoid hooking fingerlings; then you won’t 
have to throw them away. 

“Let the fly be like the day” is another 
false idea. The fly should be selected with 
the one idea—it should resemble, when wet, 
the particular fly that the fish are feeding 
on in the particular stream you are fishing 
on the particular day and hour you fish 
there. Flies so selected mean a good kill 
of fish, and nothing else does. 

If you want the acme of sport in trout 
fishing you should rig an ordinary cane pole 
for reel-fishing, and then dry-fly fish your 
stream. Let your cane pole be 12 to 16 
feet long; rig it with a reel-seat. Load the 
butt end with lead. Rig tie-guides along its 
length, and put a good ring-tip on the end 
of it. With such a rod you can cast 60 feet 
without effort, and you can “reach” 20 feet 
without casting. 

Now walk slowly down-stream, using a 
single-strand leader with a single fly at the 
end of it. As you walk, watch for the rise 
of a feeding trout. When you see one rise, 
walk carefully to a point where you can 
“reach” him, then “reach” your fly over 
and let it skim and dance lightly on the 
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water two feet above where the fish rose. 
Be sure your fly is dry before you do this. 
The result will be an instant, savage rise, 
and your fish is hooked. 

Dry fly fishing means just that, and it 
is the cleanest, most refined trout fishing 
possible, and, when you get the knack of it, 
is the most pleasurable of all for it is a 
game of wits between fish and fisherman, 
wherein the fish wins as often as the man 
does, and which gives more satisfaction to 
the man when he does win than any fishing 
going. The short rod is all right, but the 
rig above gives the real, “classy” sport. 

“Fish early in the morning” is another 
foolish idea, for trout do not bite well be- 
fore 9 or 10 o’clock in icy mountain streams. 
This you can demonstrate on any day you 
fish by watching your time and your creel. 

If you want your fish to be in the best 
condition when you get them to camp, just 
do this: Kill them by breaking tne neck 
as soon as you catch them. Clean them 
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within fifteen minutes after they are caught 
by cutting them open down the back from 
head to tail like a salt mackerel... Wash all 
the blood and slime off carefully, then 
spread them flat on a layer of ferns in your 
basket. Treat your whole catch in this way 
—a layer of ferns and a layer of fish. Do 
not let one fish touch another; use plenty 
of ferns to keep them apart and do not use 
anything but ferns if you want the best re- 
sults. Fish so treated will be solid at the 
end of a hot day’s fishing, despite the fact 
that many fisherman will tell you “not to 
wash your fish, but to wipe them dry” when 
you put them in the basket. Fish carried 
without cleaning for half an hour on a hot 
aay mean soft fish at night, so clean them 
quickly. “Out of the water into the frying 
pan” fish are improved by holding them 24 
hours before cooking if you want the best 
flavor,.and can keep your fish without let- 
ting them get tainted the least bit. 
EB. L. C. 


The Canning Industry and the Trout 


The salmon fishermen—that is, the can- 
nery men—have agreed that trout eat sal- 
mon eggs and salmon fry; therefore they 
are a menace to the salmon fishing indus- 
try. 

Now it is a fact that trout do eat both 
salmon eggs and little salmon, and have 
been doing just that stunt ever since sal- 
mon and trout have peopled the waters, and 
until the cannery man came the salmon were 
so numerous that they crowded each other 
out of the water—and that is no figure of 
speech. 

Then the cannery man came, spread his 
nets, built his traps and gathered in the 
salmon by the tons and tons, promptly stow- 
ing him into neat tin cans and selling him 
shortly after to you and to me at any old 
price he could stick us for—usually some 15 
to 25 cents per can, a process that made 
every salmon that reached tne cannery 
worth, say, somewhere from $1.25 to $2.50. 

The fish cost him only the expense of 
handling, for they were (and are yet) free 
to him who could catch them, consequently 
the more fish he could can the more money 
the cannery man put into his strong boxes, 
and he worked hard and fast and got every 
fish he could for years, and so it came to 
pass that the cannery man waxed rich and 
of large girth. Now, so industrious has the 
cannery man been through the years, it has 
come to pass that only one salmon swims 


where ten did once, and so the cannery man 
has discovered that trout eat the eggs and 
the little salmon—a grievous thing, because 
if they didn’t do these unseeming tricks 
more salmon would be left for the cannery 
man—therefore more shekels. Aye! The 
trout eat the eggs and the baby salmon— 
therefore the cannery man wants the trout 
lawed against, wiped out, killed off—and he 
would have laws to the end that anybody 
could catch, take or kill any trout, any- 
where, at any old time, and the more the 
merrier! 

But the sportsman says “No! Not a 
thing doing in the kill-off-the-trout line, Mis- 
ter, and if you try to law this into effect 
you'll find a hornet’s nest about your ears— 
pronto! Go hence! Build hatcheries and 
raise salmon, as much as you like—but don’t 
monkey with the law that governs trout— 
not any!” 

That’s about the situation here in Wash- 
ington at the present time. The cannery 
man licks his chops and wishes he dared 
kill off the trout, by law or otherwise, and 
the sportsman smiles—and waits for the can- 
nery man to begin! There’s a big, busy 
hornet’s nest between the two, and the 
sportsman has a club and the nerve to 
smash the nest—but the cannery man isn’t 
overly anxious to get stung, and knows he 
will if he starts anything. 
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The Killing Power of a Bullet 


Chauncey Thomas. 


The killing power of a bullet depends 
mainly on at least two things; first, the 
amount of energy the bullet sets free in the 
body of the animal, second, how that en- 
ergy is utilized. In a somewhat more indi- 
rect way it depends on what part of an ani- 
mal is struck by the bullet, and the char- 
acteristics of that animal; also of the ani- 
mal’s own personal peculiarities and the ad- 
justment of the various parts of its system 
when it is hit. Passing over the two main 
things for the time being—the energy of the 
bullet and how it is used—let us consider 
briefly the several indirect points just men- 
tioned. Deer, for instance, have general 
characteristics all alike; so have bear or 
starfish, each different from the other two. 
A deer hit in the heart usually collapses— 
but not always. A bear shot through the 
heart can usually put up a dangerous fight 
for some minutes after, while a starfish— 
in the sense of the bear and deer—has no 
heart at all. Pull or shoot a leg off a deer 
or bear, and it either dies or becomes a 
lifelong three-legged cripple; while the star- 
fish serenely grows a new leg (?). So it is 
a more or less waste of cartridges, evidently, 
to shoot a starfish through one of his five 
legs. So much for the killing power of a 
bullet depending on the racial characteris- 
tics of the animal hit. 

This leads us to the almost self-evident 
fact that the killing power of a bullet de- 
pends to some extent on the animal itself— 
i.e., different animals require different 
weapons (or bullets) to kill them. A bul- 
let that would kill a turtle might not kill 
a turtledove, or a bullet that would kill the 
turtledove would not kill the turtle. The 
reason for this is that q bullet that would 


penetrate the turtle’s shell would go through 
the turtledove and waste the lar.er part of 
its power in a tree beyond the bird—assum- 
ing, of course, that the bullet had just 
enough power, rightly applied, to kill the 
bird in one case, or the turtle in the other. 
Or, a bullet with power enough to kill the 
turtle might waste all its energy in the 
shell if not rightly formed or hardened. So 
here, even, indirectly, we have proof that 
the catalogue figures of foot-pound killing 
power mean comparatively little when it 
comes down to a question of actual results. 
It is easily seen that a rifle and cartridge 
of high foot-pound catalogue power might 
be far less deadly on certain game than a 
rifle or load of even half the power. 

The personal peculiarity of each individ- 
ual animal we have no means of knowing, 
so must dismiss it as an unknown quantity 
—yet one never to be ignored. It will al- 
ways figure in the result, and ever make 
that result uncertain. 

Next comes the condition or adjustment 
of the animal’s system at the instant the 
bullet hits it. This, too, we cannot know, 
except in a general way. An angry bear is 
far more liable to fight than one hit during 
sleep. To carry matters to an extreme, a 
bullet fired into a hibernating bear would 
produce far different results than into the 
same bear under exactly the same condi- 
tions except that she were slightly wounded 
and charging one in defense of her young. 
The condition of an animal, fat or starved; 
angry, frightened, surprised or asleep; wet 
or dry; rested or tired; old or young; sick 
or well; male or female—all figure greatly 
when one considers the effect of a bullet 
on it. Here, too, we have a constant ele- 
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ment of uncertainty, as in practice we can 
never ascertain all these conditions in the 
animal before it is hit. 

Then we come to what part of an ani- 
mal we really seek to strike. A moment’s 
thought will show that it is just one point, 
its nervous system—i. e., the brain or spinal 
cord. The bullet may rip thé heart to rib- 
bons, but the heart shot is no more fatal 
or injurious than a hoof shot till the brain 
or spinal cord is affected. Then the ani- 
mal is dead, or helpless, and we have it. 
We seek to injure the heart or lungs; why? 
That through these, or other organs we may 
injure or destroy the functions of the ani- 
mal’s brain or spinal cord. A broken bone 
is only a degree removed from the injured 
heart or lung. In the last analysis we seek 
to injure the brain of an animal, and, hitting 
all other parts, we are only able to affect 
the brain indirectly. 

This brings us back to our two main ne- 
cessities in the killing power of a bullet. 
The amount of energy in the bullet and how 
it is applied to the animal. As mentioned 
before, the actual amount of energy in the 
bullet is, if sufficient, of little moment; it 
all depends on how much energy we can 
release in the animal and in what form. 
As no man knows how much absolute en- 
ergy there is in any amount of matter, like 
a bullet, the question resolves itself into 
how much energy and what form of energy 
is needed to kill a certain animal in a cer- 
tain time. One grain of arsenic dropped 
into a bear’s throat (or into his stomach) 
is as deadly as the blow of a pile-driver—for 
poison is one form of energy; that is, chemi- 
cal energy, if I may so use the term. (This 
and other articles, past and present, are 
merely chats among laymen and not an at- 
tempt to handle matters in strict scientific 
fashion.) 

Now, as all energy is the same, but takes 
vastly different forms, all more or less 
changeable one into another, from chemical 
affinity of electricity, “striking force” to 
heat, light or sound, it behooves us to be 
careful as to what manner the energy in 
our bullet is put to work in the animal. A 
bullet might be fired from the strongest 
high-power small-caliber rifle in actual prac- 
tice that would waste most of its energy 
in an animal in intense heat, thus turning 
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the tissues in its path into the original ele- 
ments and in the end affecting the animal 
hardly more than a shot from a .22 short. 
In a word, we do not want any light, heat, 
sound, electricity, chemical or other form of 
energy in that animal. We want only the 
“striking force” pretty well spread out—in 
other words, we want the kinetic energy 
in one bullet to remain kinetic energy till 
it exhausts itself in the body of the animal 
as such and becomes potential energy. We 
do not want this kinetic (or striking(?)) en- 
ergy after it enters the animal, in the bul- 
let, to turn into any other form of energy, 
such as heat, or even chemical action. An 
explosive bullet or shell is changing chemi- 
cal energy into kinetic and other energy 
within the animal. 

It is easily seen that, as in a good many 
other cases, we had better call in the doc- 
tor. He may be able to throw some valu- 
able light on this subject. This part I glad- 
ly pass over to him (with a grin!) and we 
will now hear from the Hon. Pill Sawbones 
on how much energy is needed to rupture 
certain tissues in various animals, from a 
giraffe down to man. 

But before the good Doctor clears his 
throat and (like a merciful toastmaster) to 
give him time to collect his thoughts, we 
might notice that even our kinetic energy 
must take certain definite form. With the 
same amount of kinetic energy it is better 
(for us, not for the animal, I mean), to 
“break every bone in his body” rather than 
to reduce one bone, a horn, for instance, to 
powder and steam. 

This is the reason, I am inclined to think, 
why heavy but slower bullets are more dead- 
ly in actual hunting than lighter but faster- 
flying bullets of the same energy. That is, 
the faster bullet expends most of its power 
locally, while the energy of the slower bullet 
reaches farther in all directions through the 
animal tissues and thus kills quicker—even 
though both bullets be fatal in the end. 

Another thing: It takes a pretty good 
blow with a hammer to smash a copper-jack- 
eted high-power bullet into the shape we 
often find it in a dead animal. Now, chang- 
ing the shape of that bullet is just so much 
work done and hence just so much energy 
used up that otherwise might have been 
used on the tissues of the animal. Of 
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course, action and reaction are always equal 
and in opposite directions, but nevertheless 
if we fire two bullets of exactly the same 
shape, size, weight and energy into an ani- 
mal, and we cut out one all smashed out 
of shape, and the other not changed in shape 
at all, it is beyond dispute even that a good 
deal of the battered bullet’s energy was 
used up in changing its own shape, while 
all the energy of the perfect bullet went 
into the tissues of the animal. 

Now, if the good Doctor has almost re- 
covered his wits, enough to remember that 
memorized extemporaneous speech of his, 
we will but briefly consider that in a way 
a bullet is only like a sword or an axe. 
With a sword, for instance, strike a man 
as hard as you can over the chest with the 
flat of the blade, and you have not hurt 
him in the least—except, perhaps, a slight 
bruise; now, hit him with all your power 
over the same spot with the edge, and you 
have given him a dangerous wound; now, 
punch him with the point with all your 
force, and you have hilled him—and 
maybe the man behind him. Yet in all 
three cases you have used the same sword 
(bullet) and the same amount of energy 
(powder), and in each case the same amount 


of energy has gone into the man’s body. 
So it is with a bullet. 
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So we see that the killing power of a 
bullet does not depend on the amount of en- 
ergy it contains but how that energy is ap- 
plied. And this leads us to believe that per- 
haps ultimate killing power of a bullet de- 
pends on a certain relative proportion be- 
tween its weight and its speed. A locomo- 
tive moving one mile an hour would not kill 
a humming bird it hit, nor would a grain 
of dust going a million miles a minute, al- 
though both the locomotive and the speck 
of dust might have exactly the same amount 
of energy, while an ounce ballofonly one hun- 
dred-thousandth the energy of either the lo- 
comotive or the grain of dust that could not 
kill the humming bird—this ounce ball would 
kill an elephant. So the killing power of 
a bullet is not a matter of weight nor of 
velocity nor even of energy alone, but of 
the relative maximum proportion between 
weight and velocity on the one hand to pro- 
duce useful kinetic energy; and, on the 
other hand, of the character of the animal’s 
tissues and its racial characteristics *in de- 
termining how that available kinetic energy 
in the bullet shall be fatally applied. 

We will now hear from the Doctor, al- 
though he may never have fired a gun in 
his life. 

Oregon. 


Further Comments on the Krag Carbine as a Hunting Rifle 


NOTE—The following letter was prepared for publication in Outdoor Life at the sug- 


gestion of one of the most prominent and best-known officers of the L 
himself been much interested in the mentioned experiments.) 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your September 
issue there was published the third and con- 
cluding articie by Lieutenant Townsend 
Whelen, now of Manila, Philippine Islands, 
in his series on, “Wanted—Better Ameri- 
can Hunting Rifles.” In concluding that ar- 
ticle Lieutenant Whelen, describing two 
ideal hunting difles, mentioned first a rifle 
made by Jeffery of London, as “a fair ex- 
ample of the English hunting rifle of today.” 
He then continued as follows: 

“The other rifle is one of our old reliable 
Krag carbines, slightly remodeled. The bar- 
rel is 22 inches long and the bore measures 
just .308”. It is very accurate, giving 5-inch 
groups right along when shot from the prone 
position. The trigger-pull has been eased 


. SS Army, who has 


up to 2% pounds. The steel butt-plate con- 
tains a jointed cleaning rod and a one-drop 
oilean. The carbine is equipped with rifle 
sling swivels and a Shaw gun sling. It has 
a Lyman ivory bead front sight and a Ly- 
man rear receiver wind-gauge sight. The 
ordinary rear military sight has been re- 
moved and a hand-guard without sight-re- 
cess provided. The action can be dismount- 
ed in three seconds and assembled in five 
seconds with the hands alone, and has been 
smoothed off until it can be worked like 
lightning. The arm weighs 8.075 pounds, 
balances finely and is very quick to catch 
sight with. This arm comes nearer to the 
requirements of an all-round American hunt- 
ing rifle than any I have ever seen, but, un- 
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fortunately for our sportsmen, it can be ob- 
tained only by officers of our Army and Na- 
tional Guard.” 

At the time of the publication of this ar- 
ticle I had a prospective deer hunt in view 
for this fall, and was “in the market” for 
an A No.1 hunting rifle. I had studied 
pretty nearly all there are—but Lieutenant 
Whelen’s article settled the matter, and I 
set out to get a Krag carbine. Though by 
no means an officer of our army or even of 
the National Guard, I am (as every rifleman 
ought to be) a member of the National Ri- 
fle Association, and this connection, to- 
gether with the very great courtesy of cer- 
tain army officer friends, made the desired 
result possible. The unwinding of the nec- 
essary “red tape” in the matter still pro- 
duced so long a delay that the gun only 
reached me on the very eve of starting on 
the hunt and I had no opportunity whatever 
of making the slightest alteraticns of the 
“regulation” details of the arm to those sug- 
gested by Lieutenant Whelen as desirable 
for hunting purposes, not even time for the 
addition of swivels and sling—which I pres- 
ently discovered would have been almost as 
convenient as the Lyman sights, to the use 
of which I have always been accustomed. 

These facts, however, made the experi- 
mental use of the carbine for hunting pur- 
poses the more interesting, as I used it ex- 
actly as it came from the Rock Island ar- 
senal, military sights and all. More than 
that, my previous experience with the Krag 
was almost nil, as I had never fired one 
more than half a dozen times and that sev- 
eral years before, in a little shooting on the 
Fort Sheridan range, and a little similar 
target work. I was fully aware of the pun- 
gent remark of Horace Kephart in “Guns, 
Ammunition and Tackle,” that “It is folly 
for one to start off on a hunting trip with 
a new rif.e that has not been tested and its 
zero determined at measured distances,” 
and yet exactly that folly is what I deliber- 
ately committed, and the very first shot I 
fired with it was at game. (I will not dwell 
on that first shot, however, for it was at a 
deer that appeared to have wings, seen 
about an eighth of a mile away, and if he 
kept on at the gait he struck when the gun 
went off he must have reached the shore 
of the Arctic Ocean a couple of days later). 
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For ammunition I used the U.M.C. cartridge 
with the Hoxie bullet, a load that is cer- 
tainly all that could be desired, at least at 
all reasonable ranges. The air chamber in 
the bullet gives it practically an explosive 
effect on striking, with a resultant shocking 
power that makes it as mercifully fatal a 
projectile as could possibly be asked. 

My companions on this trip carried, re- 
spectively, a .33 Winchester and a 7 mm. 
Mauser, the latter a most beautiful and ex- 
pensive arm. In comparison with these the 
Krag was shorter and more compact than 
the Winchester. Of course, the bolt-action 
is slower than the lever-action in rapidity 
of fire, but again it is more solid and safe. 
The Mauser surpassed the Krag in its light- 
er and more finished woodwork and in the 
marvelous finish of the metal and working 
parts, in which respects it was the finest- 
finished arm I have ever seen. But the 
Mauser cannot be cocked by the finger and 
thumb nor can the cocked firing pin be let 
down in the same way, as it has no cock- 
ing-knob, and is only cocked by working the 
bolt-handle, while the Krag, having an ex- 
cellent knurled knob, can be sc handled. 
High praise must also be given to the ex- 
cellent safety-lock on the Krag, which is 
easy to operate and can be set by feeling 
alone, and which will lock the firing-pin, 
whether cocked or not, while the Mauser 
cannot be locked unless it is also cocked. 
On the Krag the safety lifts the firing-pin 
entirely*out of engagement with the trigger, 
absolutely preventing discharge. The short, 
stiff barrel of the Krag carbine also seems 
entirely devoid of the “flip” that we de- 
tected in the more slender barrel of the 
Mauser when held in certain ways. The 
Krag balances perfectly, comes to the shoul- 
der like a shotgun, and its only defects in 
handling are due to the thick stock and 
grip, which feel a bit bulky in the hand, due, 
of course, to the necessity of making a mili- 
tary arm as little liable as possible to in- 
jury or breakage in rough usage. While I 
am inclined to believe that the substitution 
of the superb new Lyman wind-gauge rear 
receiver sight (which the makers will fit 
to a Krag if sent them) would immensely 
improve the.arm for purely hunting purposes 
—yet the military sights, despite the very 
short distance between them, happened to 
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be perfectly satisfactory in my own use of 
them. Mine had the model 1901 sight, which 
Dr. Hudson calls “the best of all military 
sights.” The principal defect in the carbine 
for purely hunting purposes is the long 
“drag” of the regulation trigger-pull, but 
that can be readily altered by Dr. Hudson’s 
simple method which is now sanctioned by 
the service. For my own use hereafter I 
shall have the trigger-pull corrected by the 
mentioned method; the grip of the stock 
trimmed down a little and made more shape- 
ly, and both grip and hand-hold checked. The 
steel butt-plate is of course unbreakable, its 
trap is most convenient for jointed rod and 
oiler, and it can be checked by any good 
mechanic or gunsmith to avoid slipping on 
the shoulder. Swivels and sling would be 
an almost indispensable aid in heavy tim- 
ber or very rough country, as I discovered 
very emphatically. 

Now for a brief mention of what the car- 
bine actually did. Climbing through consid- 
erable snow and almost midwinter condi- 
tions to the top of a little hill in. a thick 
forest of combined pine and hardwood, I 
had the breath-taking experience of sudden- 
ly seeing a buck running up the hill, a lit- 
tle below and to the left, and straight 
toward me! He was only about 150 feet 
away, and I shot instantly, as near a true 
snap-shot as possible with a rifle, aiming 
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for the juncture of neck and shoulder but 
pulling the instant I saw the front sight 
well down in the rear notch and against the 
brown of him. Coming at a canter as he 
was, he saw me and started to swerve, turn- 
ing just enough, perhaps four or five inches, 
so that the bullet passed the shoulder and 
struck him at the juncture of the hip and 
the spine. I do not believe that more than 
a second elapsed between the first glimpse 
of him and the shot. He collapsed as if 
struck with a sledge-hammer and was sione- 
dead in (I should say) half a minute. On 
examination of the carcass we found that 
the spine was cut clean in two at the point 
of impact, and beneath it the tissue for a 
space of about the size of one’s fists was 
reduced to pulp by the shock. The bullet 
broke up completely, one or two tiny parti- 
cles of lead being all that we found, the 
larger of which, about as big as a flattened 
shot-pellet, went on through the opposite 
ham and was found under the skin. 

This performance of the Krag in hands 
utterly unaccustomed to military rifle han- 
dling seems to me a considerable argument 
for the handiness of the arm as a hunting 
rifle. If it can be so used by the merest 
novice at quick rifle work, what would it 
not do in the hands of some of our veteran 
hunters and lightning rifle shots? 

Wisconsin. L’ENCUERADO. 


General Rifle Talk—A Booster for American Arms 
Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like a lit- 


tle light on this .32-40 fever. I can’t see 
where the .32-40 straight taper “has it on” 
the .32 Special bottle-neck, and my defense 
of the .32 Special is the very ground used 
for the .32-40, i. e., “the straight taper.” 

(1) The straight taper meets the ball 
at an angle and holds on only by crimp or 
great friction at one point, and that at the 
extreme distal portion of shell. The .32 
Special has much straight cylinder, which 
hugs ball its entire length, not allowing 
room at sides of proximal end of ball, thus 
giving the opportunity for wabbling. 

(2) You must indent the .32-40 to hold 
round ball or it will slip. You may or may 
not indent to use friction-tight round ball in 
.32 Special and work it through magazine 
of Marlin, also bottle-necks in Savage. 


(3) You have same pitch in both: 16. 

(4) Also practically same caliber: .32-40 
=.319; .82 Special —.321. 

(5) You have no more trouble with one 
than the other from expansion of shells 
with target loads for medium range. Nei- 
ther shell is fit for extreme range shooting; 
few of us care for it, few have the time and 
very few the range handy enough. How- 
ever, if you happen to have the inclination 
for range shooting, and the attributes, the 
.32 Special certainly “has it on” the .32-40. 
The hunting load of the .32-40 does not 
compare with that of the .32 Special ex- 
cept in the Marlin. The Savage makes its 
.303 a world-beater and leaves the .30-30 and 
.32-40 but little better than plain Smokeless. 
The Winchester gives the .30-30 almost the 
energy of the .303 Savage and that with a 
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20-grain lighter ball; the .32-40 they relegate. 

Of course, one big advantage of the .32-40 
is that you may use .32 Special bullets and 
resize. If the .32-40 barrel is worn you 
don’t need to resize; or with gas-check use 
No. 321297 in .319 barrel and a good bunch 
of Neonite or Pyro-cellulose, and she will 
go some! You'll have no gas leakage, and 
no wear on barrel, and, if you’ve worked 
up your load a grain at a time, no danger. 
Use thin U.M.C. primer for this; it’s more 
sensitive. 

In case you don’t like the Savage, and 
want that 190-grain ball in the .303 you can 
transfer it to the .30-30 Winchester by either 
cutting down shell to allow for extra length, 
or letting your gunsmith chamber your Win- 
chester S.S. for the .30-30 plus the 190-grain 
Savage ball; the D.A. chamber takes care 
of the loading part of it. 


All this has been written for the man 
who does his own reloading. The Savage 
.303 will take the non-mercurial primer— 
did you know that? Now, if you will load 
with Neonite (Canadian guncotton powder) 
or Pyrocellulose (U. S. guncotton powder) 
you need not fear for your barrel if in addi- 
tion your bullet chambers tightly. Also try 
filing off the end of full-patch bullet till 
lead just shows. They say it’s great on bear 
and moose—has the penetration. 


What I’ve said about the .32-40 and the 
.32 Special, as well as the .30-30 and .303 
regarding their unfitness for extreme range 
work applies to them on moose and grizzly. 
They will kill—so did the muzzle-loader with 
lead ball; but, as a writer in one of the 
Eastern sportsman’s papers facetiously re- 
marks: “Why experiment as to how weak 
a gun will kill a moose?” If you want 
moose and silvertip, you have the .35 and 
405, and they will kill him at once; also 
you have the .30-40 or .30 model’ 03, which 
will do the business, and give you at the 
same time a great target gun for extreme 
ranges. 


Right here I want to enter a protest 
against the attitude of Lieutenant Whelen 
toward the American hunting rifle, versus 
foreign, particularly the Dutch Mannlicher, 
as well as the Sauer, etc. 


Anyone approaching Lieutenant Whelen’s 
evident knowledge of the mechanics and 
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dynamics of projectiles realizes that their 
hand made barrels are more accurate and 
uniform than are our machine made hunting 
barrels; but they are very little, if any, 
better than our hand made barreis; but I 
maintain that our machine made barrels 
with propefly fitted bullets, either metal 
jacket or gas-checked (Ideal) are as accu- 
rate as the hunter, and that it takes a man 
of great skill to prove them inaccurate; 
at that, should he do so, their leeway of in- 
accuracy is quite small—not enough to be 
demonstrable on game (and game, not tar- 
gets, are what they are made to hit). Take 
a deer running; you must “lead” him mcre 
or less, and perhaps hold “coarse’’—in otuer 
words, you are guessing—in a_ scientific 
manner, but guessing just the same. And 
who, then, is to say that you were 3 or 4 cm. 
off at 100 to 200 yards? So that I chink any 
one who has hunted will agree that the 
best-made American hunting rifle is nearly 


enough correct for the purpose it was built 
for. 


Now take your Dutch and Belgian rifles 
and try their actions. We now have no dis- 
pute. There is no man on earth who can 
use a Mannlicher, Mauser, Sauer or any 
other bolt action rifle to compare in speed 
and accurate holding with his physical equal 
using the lever gun, be it Winchester, Sav- 
age or Marlin, and speed with accurate hold- 
ing are the two vital necessities in a rifle 
when Mr. Deer is going twenty feet at a 
jump. 

Let me say that some of my friends 
have Dutch and other European sporting ri- 
fles. I have a .33 Winchester that calipers 
just .001” less than the average .33 shell 
put on the market. I use the micrometer- 
caliper on bullets (M.P. & S.P.), selecting 
those that run a trifle large; this .33 did 
quite as uniform work as any of the 7, 8 or 
9 mm. metal-patch European guns, a Schuet- 
zen .32-40 being the only one that caused 
its downfall, and that at 200 yards. Our 
Winchester ’95 .30-40 and .30 model '03 with 
Thomas .3085 can do as well as it can be 
held. The Krag in 1902 did the possible. 
If you don’t believe it, ask Casey and Lough- 
lin. Perhaps they were hand made barrels, 
but whatever they were, they were Ameri- 
can. The point is this: The American 
hunting rifle is better than its unselected 
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ammunition. If you caliper the patched bul- 
lets as you buy them, and select those best 
fitted, your gun will improve 50%, for in that 
way they are all uniform. Of course your 
target loads always fit; anyone can see to 
that. 

The point against the European rifle is 
its action. You can’t hold it accurately and 
get speed while working the action. I have 
a friend in Calcutta who uses a ’95 Win- 
chester .30-40. He has an Ideal set of re- 
loaders but uses the 7.65 mm. bullets of 
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foreign make. He says that in tiger shoot- 
ing he can hit the ear of a beast at the dis- 
tance the crdinary Englishman thinks good 
range with a 12-bore! He says they in- 
variably use the shoulder shot. In his work 
the Spitzer on elephant and rhinoceros al- 
ways does the business, and the soft-point 
on thin-skinned animals simply does for 
them. He uses Cordite, and has had two 
barrels. I am just writing him about Neon- 
ite and Pyrocellulose. 
ITllinois. DR. HUGH SCHUSSLER. 


An Instance of Faulty Sighting 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I read the letter of 
Mr. J. B. Brown in Outdoor Life relative to 
his .22 caliber rifle. I think I can explain 
the trouble, since I have seen several rifles 
in the same fix and I now own one which is 
about the worst out of line I ever saw. This 
gun is made by one of the leading rifle 
houses in this country and goes to prove 
that they do not always test their guns at 
the factory. It would have been a matter of 
impossibility to make a score with this gun 
at any distance in the condition in which it 
came from the factory. The following dia- 
grams will show where the trouble is. After 
all kinds of tests and the expenditure of 
about two or three hundred shells, I located 
the fault. The rear sight is fastened with a 
screw and cannot be moved. 

Virginia. R. H. GREGORY. 


Proper position for socket to hold 
forward sight. 


Angle at which the forward 
socket was cut on my gun, This 
fault necessitates a change of po- 
sition of sight every time the dis- 
tance is moved. It is set now for 
25 yards and averages a little bet- 
ter than 90 per cent. 


Showing position of top or tip 
ef sight when the base was in line. 


Showing position of tip or sight 

when the base was almost out of 

i the socket. 
gy 

Ye 


Asks for Information on the .22 Winchester Single-shot 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As an interested 
reader of your magazine, especially the 
Arms and Ammunition Department, I have 
read the experiences of shooters of evidently 
about all the rifles and calibers ever de- 
vised excepting one which I am somewhat 
interested in at this time, namely, the .22 


Winchester single-shot. I would be pleased 
to hear from some brother shooters who 
have used this cartridge for small game at 
say from 150 to 200 yards. Also as to cast 
and accuracy of reloaded ammunition in this 
caliber and possible groups at 200 yards. 
Michigan. D. E. EIGHINGER. 


The .22 Calibre Rifle and Cartridge 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It appears to the 
writer that the above subject has not re 
ceived all attention due in the various 
sporting publications, as more weapons and 
cartridges of that class are made and sold 
than probably all other calibers put to- 
gether. 


As to the arms themselves, the Winches- 
ter people seem to have the others beaten 
in one particular; that is, with their repeat- 
ers, in making a weapon to take one car- 
tridge only. This insures a cartridge that 
fits all the time, and as long as the barrel 
is in order will always shoot about the 
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same. Some of the other makers offer an 
arm which, it is claimed, will handle three 
cartridges successfully, the .22 short, .22 
long and .22 long rifle, and a large propor- 
tion of the .22 single shot rifles on the 
market are also advertised to do the same 
thing. 

It would take more assurance than the 
writer has, to deny the claims of the vari- 
ous makers who so claim; but surely, after 
looking into the thing carefully, one must 
decide that while a barrel will and may han- 
dle several cartridges with fair success, 
surely the same barrel will handle some one 
of the several better than the others. This 
seems to be the stand taken by the Win- 
chester people as before mentioned. 

Now, as to the barrel handling three or 
more cartridges: The .22 short, in a bar- 
rel chambered for the long rifle, surely can- 
not have a perfect bearing in the barrel 
ahead of the long rifle chamber. If loaded 


with black or semi-smokeless powder, the 
result may be fair in shooting, with no par- 
ticularly bad effect except in fouling in the 


chamber ahead of the short shell—between 
the front end of the shell and the bore of 
the barrel where the rifling begins. This 
fouling is unpleasant to clean, and, if not 
properly removed, is apt to cause trouble. 
If .22 short smokeless is used in long rifle 
chamber, the result is apt to be more seri- 
ous. The writer has tested many .22 short 
hard lead ungreased bullets in various single 
shot rifles, and has found that in pushing 
a bullet that har not been shot through a 
barrel, and then examining carefully with a 
magnifier, that the bullet is not large 
enough in diameter for many of the deeply- 
rifled barrels; does not reach to bottom of 
the rifling; and this, with the additional 
fact that it is not seated properly in the 
barrel, surely gives a chance for gas-cut- 
ting and consequent rapid wear in the bar- 
rel. 

One of the best gunsmiths in this city 
informs me that he has any number of such 
rifles brought to his shop ruined beyond re- 
pair by the roughing up of the long rifle 
chamber and back end of bore proper by 
shooting .22 short smokeless cartridges out 
of them. The writer has never shot enough 
of the .22 short smokeless to have serious 
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trouble, for immediately on discovering the 
small bullets above mentioned they were 
discarded entirely for everything except a 
Winchester repeater, made for them, in 
which they do very well. 

The .22 long, black or smokeless—these 
the writer will not use at all. Nothing to 
them; they are little, if any, better for pen- 
etration than the .22 short, though of course 
they will fit the .22 long rifle chamber bet- 
ter than the .22 short. They cost as much 
as the .22 long rifie, always, so “what’s the 
use?” As long as one has a barrel that is 
chambered for the .22 long rifle, time spent 
with the .22 long is only thrown away. 

This brings us to the .22 long rifle car- 
tridge, to the writer’s mind, the superior 
of any .22 caliber cartridge made—that is, 
rim fire—bar none. 

It has not quite as much striking force 
as the .22-7-45, or .22 Automatic, but it will 
shoot, in a proper barrel, where it is held. 
Horace Kephart told the writer, some years 
ago, that he had landed 10 shots out of 10 
in the 8” circle at 200 yards, with a ten- 
inch Stevens pocket rifle, and the writer 
has repeatedly made “gold dollar’ groups 
(all shots covered by a gold dollar) at 100 
feet, in a 28” barrel. This was done, of 
course, with telescope sights, as none other 
are fine enough. 

Without condemning other makes in any 
way, after exhaustive tests with all makes 
as to penetration, size of bullet, touling of 
barrel and consequent trouble in cleaning, 
the writer and his friends who shoot with 
him have decided, and do use exclusively 
the .22 long rifle cartridges in single shot 
target rifles, made by the Union Metallic 
Cartridge Co. The black powder cartridges 
we use for all outdoor shooting above 100 
yards, and the smokeless for all indoor work 
and for outdoor work up to 100 yards. 

Tests at one of the large club galleries 
in the city here lately seem to show that 
the .22 long ritle smokeless U.M.C. is slight- 
ly more accurate than the same black for 
work at 25 yards. The powder is very clean 
in both the black and smokeless and we 
never think of cleaning a barrel until night, 
or when through shooting, be it five or five 
hundred shonts. The bullets in the black 
and smokeless seem to be identical in ev- 
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ery way and the smokeless bullet is lubri- 
cated as well as the black. 
Missouri. .22 LONG RIFLE. 


We referred the above to a shooter who 
has had considerable experience with near- 
ly all kinds of American arms and ammuni- 
tion, and he writes regarding same as fol- 
lows: 

“To begin with, ‘.22 Long Rifle’ has made 
at least one mistake, for the Winchester 
Company make their ’06 model to handle 
the .22 short, .22 long and .22 long rifle 
cartridges. It is the opinion of the writer, 
however, that it is far better to chamber 
an arm to handle some certain one of the 
three and he also believes that such an 
arm, which will, of course, have a twist es- 
pecially adapted to that particular cartridge, 
show at least slightly better accuracy than 
when such cartridge is shot in an arm cham- 
bered for all three, for nothing seems plain- 
er than this: that no rifle can be made with 
a twist adapted perfectly to all three; and, 
while such an arm will undoubtedly per- 
form well enough for the average shooter, 
there are few experts who would choose 
such a rifle. By this I have reference to 
those desiring the greatest possible accur- 
acy. 

“The writer has used many of the .22 
short, .22 long and .22 long rifle smokeless 
greaseless-bullet cartridges in arms cham- 
bered for all three, as well as the black pow- 
der cartridges of same size, and particularly 
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in the .22 Smith & Wesson target pistol, 
and, so far as he has been able to detect, 
without any injurious effects. The .22 long 
smokeless greaseless of Winchester make, 
when used in the S. & W. seemed to com- 
pare very favorably in accuracy with the 
long rifle when used in same arm. If ‘.22 
Long Rifle’ would give them a fair test he 
might be surprised at the result. 

“It would seem unnecessary to comment 
on the merits of a cartridge so well and 
favorably known as.the .22 long rifle, for it 
is recognized as being about perfect, and 
none admire its many superior points more 
than the writer, but it is his opinion that 
both the Winchester and Peters people make 
cartridges of this size at least the equal of 
the U.M.C., and this is not saying a thing 
against the U.M.C. 

“As to the lubricated bullets of these 
sizes having advantages over the greaseless 
bullets of Winchester make, the writer is 
not prepared to say positively, but when 
hundreds of either of these cartridges can 
be fired without cleaning the barrel, with 
no apparent falling off in accuracy, the 
writer is unable to discriminate between the 
two. ‘.22 Long Rifle’ has brought out many 
valuable points and his letter is very inter- 
esting all through, and the writer believes 
he has introduced a subject that should, and 
undoubtedly will, receive considerable of 
Outdoor Life’s readers’ attention the next 
few months.” 


The Kind of “Technical” Information Given by a Technical Journal 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am indebted to 
an esteemed friend for an article taken 
from a magazine (the Technical World 
Magazine) entitled, “The Revolver,” that, if 
it were not for the fact that many who read 
it might be led astray by the overabundance 
of misinformation contained therein, would 
hardly be worth the time necessary to com- 
ment upon; but as the author shows a lack 
of knowledge upon the subject almost from 
the first line to the last, I have decided to 
note, if only briefly, a few points that may 
be of interest to those who may be in any 
way interested in this most valuable of all 
modern weapons. 

As to “choosing and properly using-a re- 


volver,” the author very appropriately says: 
“There is a remarkable general lack of 
knowledge upon the subject.” Taking this 
as one of his preliminary remarks, one nat- 
urally supposes that there is an abundance 
of valuable matter to follow, but the further 
he reads the greater the disappointment and 
the more the author reveals his lack of 
knowledge. To begin with, it is interesting 
to note some of the illustrations. The first 
is that of the New Army Colt and the er- 
roneous statement that “the .44 of the cow- 
boy is identical in design.” The author un- 
doubtedly here refers to the New Service 
Colt which is generally conceded to be 
among the best of the large-caliber, double- 
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action revolvers, many of which are not only 
used by cowboys but by many others as 
well; but regardless of all this, this is not 
the “.44 of the cowboy,” for the .44 of the 
cowboy (and it might be proper to note in 
this connection that the .45 was fully, or at 
least nearly as popular), was none other 
than the Single-Action Rod Ejector Colt. 
Error No. 1. 

The “correct” and “incorrect” positions 
for shooting a revolver are more than amus- 
ing. In the “correct” position the left foot 
is forward, which is decidedly wrong, while 
in the “incorrect” position the right foot is 
forward, which is really correct. The last 
position shown is that of one resting a re- 
volver across the hollow of the left arm. 
All that I have to say regarding the above 
is that there is not, in my opinion, a prac- 
tical revolver shot who would choose or 
recommend any of the above positions for 
shooting any weapon made. It might be 
well to practice shooting from different and 
difficult positions and thereby be ready for 
any emergency that might arise, but to de- 
liberately advise things like that mentioned 
seems absurd. Briefly speaking, there is 
but one correct position for shooting a re- 
volver, and that is with revolver held with 
right arm fully extended and right foot 
slightly forward and any effort to grip re- 
volver extra tight to prevent recoiling is a 
mistake. 

The advice given as to the purchase of a 
revolver, the caliber best adapted to man- 
killing, and the marksmanship which will 
be sufficient for the average man, is cer- 
tainly delicious. A revolver costing from 
$5.50 to $6 and shooting a .32 caliber car- 
tridge handling 9 grains of powder, seems 
to be about the thing, and if a man can hit 
a one-foot circle at twenty feet he is ready 
to go in quest of the hold up. Such trash 
as this unloaded on a supposedly intelligent 
reading public! 
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But listen still further: “The .44 and .45 
calibers have been made famous in stories 
and fiction of the West.” If I am not greatly 
mistaken the .44 and .45 calibers have been 
the “real thing” and to state that they “can- 
not be used with any degree of satisfaction 
as to accuracy except in heavy revolvers, 
with long barrels,” would give one the im- 
pression that accuracy was out of the ques- 
tion with one of these large-caliber revolvers 
in the shorter lengths. Had the author seen 
some of the two-inch bullseyes cut to 
shreds at twenty yards or so, as some of us 
have, then he might be convinced that some 
degree of accuracy could be obtained with 
one of these short-barreled, large-caliber 
Colts and S. & W. guns shooting the regula- 
tion charges “giving a recoil little less than 
a shotgun,” and yet to be able to hit a foot- 
circle at 20 feet should answer for the aver- 
age man! (So saith the above author.) 

Then what is said about the recoil of 
a revolver raising the muzzle so that the 
bullet will strike higher and farther to the 
left than expected and that “if you sight a 
tenth of an inch to either side of the target 
the ball will go very wide of it,” is amusing. 
There are some of us who, finding a revolver 
shooting high and to the left, would at once 
remedy the defect by altering the sights to 
shoot where they were held, and the state- 
ment that “if you sight a tenth of an inch 
to either side of your target the ball will 
go very wide of it,” would not hold good, 
for after having sighted to suit we should 
expect it to shoot where aimed. 

Then the advice that “it need not be 
cleaned if only a shot now and then is fired” 
will not be taken seriously by the man of 
experience for he fully realizes that if his 
revolver is to be kept free from rust it will 
require frequent cleaning, for to expect any- 
thing like accurate work from either a bar- 
rel fouled from shooting or rusted from neg 
lect is unreasonable. “.44 FRONTIER.” 


An Opinion, from India, of Big-Calibre Guns 


(We do not wish to see the old Linkletter controversy opened again, but Mr. I 
ry’s letter contains so much information pertinent to the general use of firearms for big 
game that we publish it entire.—Editor.) 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have derived 
much benefit from the advice given me by 
Mr. W. A. Linkletter, as well as from the 
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use of loads designed by him. As “the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating” I will give 
some of my experiences in the use of the 
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Linkletter loads: I had a .40-90 Ballard tar- 
get rifle with heavy 30” barrel, and although 
in fine condition, its erratic shooting with 
unpatched bullets and the uncertainty of its 
accuracy with a patched bullet, due to the 
patch being torn on entering the rifling, 
made it absolutely useless. I had no use 
for a target rifle, but wanted a .40-90 hunt- 
ing rifle. I laid the facts before Mr. Link- 
letter and by his advice cut off the barrel 
to 24”, which made it balance nicely and 
of a very nice length for hunting. I then 
throated the breech, which did away with 
patch tearing. Then I reamed out the mold 
to cast a super-caliber bullet, which made 
the rifle shoot with great accuracy and reg- 
ularity. I have not been able to get “W. A.” 
powder, but have had perfect satisfaction 
using such smokeless powders as I have 
been able to get. Mr. Linkletter also rec- 
ommended a combined load of black and 
smokeless powder and a special super-cali- 
ber flat nose bullet for my big game 12-bore 
rifle, that I cannot speak too highly of. 

I have not tried his revolver loads, but 
a shotgun load he recommended to me, 
made up of two drams coarse black in bot- 
tom of shell, two drams smokeless on top, 
and one ounce shot, has proved the most 
effectual load for duck, wild peacock, etc., 
that I have ever used in a 7%-pound 12- 
gauge gun. 

It is needless for me to lengthen this 
letter by trying to enumerate al) the ideas 
of Mr. Linkletter that I have tested with 
equally satisfactory results, but I have the 
first test to make yet that did not turn out 
exactly as he said it would. Let us suppose 
that even if it is proved that a small bore 
quick-twist rifle cannot be successfully used 
at the highest velocities with a paper patched 
or hardened lead bullet; are we going to 
throw away all of Mr. Linkletter’s ideas on 
that account, or fail to give him credit for 
being a great expert on arms and ammuni- 
tion? If military arms with from 7” to 10” 
twist will not handle a super-caliber hard- 
ened lead bullet at a 2000-foot velocity, that 
is not proof that a larger caliber rifle with 
a slower twist will not do so. Some of us 
have proved to our own complete satisfac- 
tion that they will. This is the point that 
Mr. Linkletter wishes to prove and not that 
American-made arms will stand a far great- 
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er strain than the makers claim. Mr. L. 
would not use his .40-90 load in a rifle 
made for biack powder if the makers would 
build a rifie to his order with nickel or 
Krupp steel barrel. At least I so understand 
it. There may be other men in the world 
who are as prolific and original in their 
ideas on arms and ammunition, and who 
could have helped me out of my difficulties 
as well as Mr. Linkletter, but I do not hap- 
pen to know in what quarter of the globe to 
look for them, Target shooters may have 
known and been putting into practice some 
or all of these ideas for years, but if so they 
have kept strangely quiet about it or else I 
have been most unfortunate in not coming 
across their writings in the magazines. 

Mr. Linkletter has had a good many 
taunts thrown at him for advocating a load 
that is not much more powerful than the 
English 400 Cordite load, which is consid- 
ered by big game hunters as just a nice, all- 
round caliber for the big game of Africa and 
India. There are two of these English 400 
calibers, beth using the same charge—60 
grains Cordite and a 400-grain bullet. One 
of these has a special shell; the other is 
loaded into a shell originally intended for 
black powder. This shell is almost identical 
with the .40-110-260 W.C.F. Express. The 
ballistics of this cartridge using 60 grains 
Cordite and a 400-grain bullet is given by 
the English manufacturer, Kynoch, as fol- 
lows: Velocity, 2150 feet; energy, 4100 
foot-pounds; breech pressure, 35,000 pounds 
per square inch. It is interesting to com- 
pare these figures with those given by Dr. 
Hudson as the ballistics of Mr. Linkletter’s 
.40-90 load. It will be observed that Dr. 
Hudson gives a velocity of 47 feet less and 
a breech pressure of 30,000 pounds more 
for the .40-90 than Kynoch does for the Eng- 
lish load. Of course there is 3 grains more 
“W.A.” and 7 grains black powder more in 
the Linkletter load than in the English load. 
This might help to account for the 30,000 
pounds greater breech pressure, but it is 
difficult to see how the velocity could be 
less at the same time. The .40-90 shell was 
intended for 90 grains black powder while 
the English shell was intended for 110 grains 
black powder. This would give a greater air 
space in the English load than in the Link- 
letter, which would also help to explain 
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some difference in breech pressure. [ have 
heard that “W.A.” is more powerful, grain 
for grain, than Cordite, but this is evident- 
ly a mistake, as 60 grains Cordite gives an 
English 400-grain bullet a velocity of 2150 
feet per second, while 63 grains “W. A.” ig- 
nited by 7 grains black gives a 400-grain 
Linkletter bullet only 2103 feet per second 
velocity. The difference may be due to dif- 
ferent air spaces. 

The English 400 Cordite rifle has now been 
in use ten years, and for several years they 
have been making big bore rifles—taking up 
to 100 grains Cordite and a 900-grain bullet. 
If there was no demand for these arms they 
would not be made. There is evidently a 
growing demand for a far more powerful 
rifle of American manufacture which the 
American companies are unwilling (I will 
not say unable) to make. 

There are two points in which Mr. Link- 
letter’s loads are superior to the foreign 
article: (1) in using a lead bullet instead of 
a metal patched one; and (2) the flat nose 
of his bullet gives it far greater killing 
power than any other shape. Add to this 
the fact that the hunter can prepare his 
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own ammunition instead of having to pay 
$7 to $8 per 100 for it, and we see that Mr. 
Linkletter is not so far in the backwoods as 
some would-be-experts would have us think. 
This latter class sometimes rush into print 
(doubtless from the security of their study) 
with such statements as “the .30-30 is big 
enough for any game on earth!” which only 
goes to prove that their experience has been 
of the kind that did not give them the 
greatest wisdom. 

No one is obliged to use the Linkletter 
loads unless he wishes to, and even if they 
wish to use them but find them more pow- 
erful than they really need, they can reduce 
them to meet their needs and still have them 
on the same principle. 

What we, who only use the rifle for 
game-killing, want, is not controversy 
(which usually results in both sides keeping 
as far apart as possible), but the practical 
facts of experience by which we can profit, 
and be mutually helpful to each other. Let 
us all render to Dr. Hudson and others the 
credit due them, but not forget to render 
to Mr. Linkletter the credit due him. 

V. McMURRY. 

Basim, Berar, C. P., India. 


Sparks from the Gunsmith’s Workshop 


By Charles Stanbra. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Replying to Mr. 
Johnson’s criticism of my article published 
in the August Outdoor Life will say I evi- 
dently did not make my “tips” plain and ex- 
plicit enough, or Mr. Johnson and probably 
others would have understood and profited 
by them. Now, Mr. Johnson, take some use- 
less old gun barrel and drive a shell in it 
and see if you cannot get it out in the man- 
ner mentioned in my article. Probably you 
had better get a stump or a stone wall be- 
tween you and it when she goes off, for I 
will not pay for the gun nor keep your wid- 
ow if you kill yourself by driving the shell 
in so tight that the barrel bursts before the 
shell blows out. Please do not follow Dr. 
Hudson’s plan and put the charge in wrong 
side up and expect results other than dis- 
aster. Punch a broken piece, the neck of a 
bottle-neck shell, into an old rifle barrel, 
and, to get it out, follow my instructions 
and see if it works. Let the piece of steel 


rod be only an inch or so long and small 
enough to go into the barrel easily. 

After criticising my methods, Mr. John- 
son advises to seek the services of a gun- 
smith. This makes me smile, for, Brother 
J., I have been a practicing gunsmith for 
thirty-eight years and am now doing jobs 
that not only take brains but deft skill as 
well. Let me tell you that in the past year 
I have done work for patrons in most of 
the states in the Union, also in British Co- 
lumbia and Old Mexico, and at the present 
time have a job under way from a man in 
New York. 

Before publicly criticising my advice to 
use wads in loading rifle shells and my 
statement as to fit and form of bullets, it 
would be wise to get the best outfit possi- 
ble and experiment some; test the theory 
thoroughly and be sure that you are right. 
May I suggest for the benefit of the begin- 
ner to start with a reduced load of smoke- 
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less powder as recommended for the rifle 
for full loads 
duced loads). Increase the load one grain 
by weight after each five shots until the 
full load is reached, or leading is noticed. 
In case of leading, clean the lead out and 
increase the amount of alloy in the bullets 
just a little—not much—and go slow. If 
you have not reached the full load or the 
full velocity of the factory load, you can 
now increase your powder charge just a lit- 
tle at a time. Go slow, and don’t spoil your 
gun or jump at conclusions. The wad be- 
hind an alloy of tin-and-lead or tin-and-an- 
timony will give good results in any rifle 
with a twist not shorter than 12”, providing 
the rifle is perfect inside. The bullet must 
fit and be of proper form and length as well 
as have the proper alloy to match the twist 
and powder. The primer has a whole lot 
to do with the shooting—more than one 


would think. Get the right primer and stick 
to it. 


(not with a powder for re- 


The average experimenter often makes a 
mistake by changing two or more parts of 
his load at one time. Don’t do it. Be sure 
and take them like the Irishman wanted the 
hornets, one at a time, and you will suc- 
ceed. But why all this, when it is possible 
to get factory cartridges cheaper than you 
can load them? I'll answer by referring to 
the U. S. Ordnance Board reports; some big 
pressures shown up there, Brother Johnson, 
but no matter. How about the life of a bar- 
rel? One thousand to three thousand shots 
with metal jacketed bullets, and the barrel 
is worn out for fine, accurate shooting. 
Uncle Sam may afford new guns that often, 
but can we? Many of the standard factory 


rifle barrels will shoot accurately after 10,- 
000 shots with black powder and an alloy 
or lead bullet, and most of the smokeless 
barrels will do equally well using smoke- 
less powder and alloy bullets with a wad 
between, and a little lubrication to make 


things go smoothly. I'll not try to tell you 
what makes a barrel lose its accuracy when 
shot with jacketed bullets, dry. Most of you 
know by experience that it does, and some 
of you have discovered this at a time when 
away in the big game country where there 
was no remedy but guessing where the bul- 
let would strike. 

I for one wish our factory people would 
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put out a smokeless load with an alloy bul- 
let for the .32 Special. The Savage Com- 
pany, I think, does put out one for the .303, 
but I have never had the pleasure of test- 
ing it. I know from the tests I have made 
that it is possible and also profitable to use 
alloy bullets and smokeless powders in 


place of metal jacketed bullets in most ri- 
fles. 


You who have telescopes and live in a 
clear atmosphere may have a mint of fun 
by loading your rifle with a small load of 
powder and a lubricated bullet. Get some 
friend to shoot it at a target at about 200 
yards, while you watch for the bullet with 
the glass. If the bullet is .30 caliber or 
over you will not only see it but will see 
some very queer antics. Some bullets will 
fly; and some rifles will cause their bul- 
lets to fly in all manner of positions and 
routes. 

One good brower in the December num- 
ber of Outdoor Life mentions this erratic 
flight, but probably did not mention seeing 
bullets in flight, for fear of being laughed 
at. Not so with me, however; for I expect 
to be “jumped on” by several of the experts 
and shall be disappointed indeed if I do not 
stir up a lively argument with this article. 

In closing I wish to mention a few very 
much needed improvements in the line of 
sportsmen’s goods that come under my no- 
tice while using and selling them. 

We need light, strong, well-made and 
practical loading tools for the latest smoke- 
less shells, both for shotgun and rifle. They 
can and should be made for a price that 
would be reasonable to the user and give 
the dealer a fair margin. There is on the 
market a rifle with a very weak extractor. 
I mention no names, for I am sure I wish 
only to help the makers perfect their guns 
and I would not injure their trade for any- 
thing. Now, every reader who has a rifle 
with the above-mentioned defect should 
write the factory at once, stating the fact, 
and I assure you they will heed the call 
and by next hunting season give us a gun 
that is second to none on earth. There are 
many revolvers on the market now but there 
is still room for one more—one that will 
bridge the broad gap in price and quality 
between the high-priced ones and the low- 
priced ones—one to sell at $10 and be worth 
the money. 
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Every revolver now made should have a 
set of practical sights that would be visible 
in all lights and that had been tested for 
accuracy with the load they are intended to 
use. If this were done, their sales would 
increase 20%,as many prospectors and trap- 
pers would use them in place of rifles. I 
may be a little cranky on the sight ques- 
tion, but I never could see why so many 
makers of firearms persist in spoiling a real- 
ly accurate weapon with a poor excuse for 
a set of sights. 

To you who do not see what I am driv- 
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ing at, or who do not know the value of 
good sights, I will say: get a pair and test 
the difference between them and the crude 
things furnished by most factories on their 
arms. After you really see and know for 
yourselves, just write the maker of the 
weapon you use and tell him the result and 
explain to him how much more popular the 
arms would be if fitted with good, practical 
sights. Then we will get what we want, 
what we really pay for, and what by right 
is our due. 
Washington. 


Graphite Deposit in Rifles 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the November 
number of Outdoor Life, on page 541, the 
inquiry of George F. Hubbard concerning the 
deposit, for such I think it is, at the breech 
of his .30-30 Savage, I will give my experi- 
ence in a similar case, as it may be of 
benefit to other readers and save a lot of 
worry to the tyro who has the right idea 
about keeping his rifle in condition but does 
not know how. 

In the spring I got a New Springfield ri- 
fle. (By the way, has our friend W. G. 
Buehner ever seen one? By his article, 
“Our American Firearms,” I would judge 
that he has not, as none of his criticisms 
could be applied to that rifle.) In the 
course of about 50 or 60 rounds I noticed 
a black deposit near the breech exactly as 


our friend Hubbard describes it. It had me 
“going” for about two weeks, until I used a 
brass scratch brush on it and found out 
that it was deposited graphite; the powder 
being heavily graphited and apparently leav- 
ing the greater portion near the breech, and 
gradually caking. Naturally when Hubbard 
cleaned his rifle he took off the top layer 
and the next time he cleaned it he got a 
fresh surface and enough nickel-copper de- 
posit was present to give the blue color. 
Before I found out how to clean the 
graphite out of my rifle, the deposit had 
reached to tae top of the lands. I trust 
this is the right solution to Hubbard’s trou- 
bles and that it may be of benefit to others. 
(None may be afraid of a brass scratch- 
brush.) W. C. P. 
Pennsylvania. 


The Deviation of Projectiles 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice on page 
692 Outdoor Life, December issue, an error 
made by “Grizzly,” and I believe that gen- 
tleman wiil appreciate criticism if given 
kindly. 

He states: “A gun sighted through the 
center of its bore will—all else being equal— 
shoot about three inches per second of flight 
to the left if aimed north, and the same dis- 
tance (nearly, but not exactly) to the right 
if aimed south, but dead center if aimed 
east or west.” 

Any projectile will deviate to the right 
of the target in the Northern Hemisphere, 
no matter what direction the projectile is 
shot, and deviate to the left in the South- 


ern Hemisphere. The explanation is as fol- 
lows: In shooting directly south the target 
moves to the east faster than the position 
of the shooter, hence the ball deviates to 
the right of the target. In shooting north 
the target moves more slowly to the east 
than the position of the shooter, hence the 
ball falls to the east of the target and there- 
fore to the right. In shooting directly east 
the diurnal motion of the earth carries the 
target to the left of the ball and on shooting 
west the same incident takes place. To illus- 
trate the last two cases graphically: Draw 
a circle; consider this circle the equator and 
its center the north pole; draw several con 
centric circles for parallels and draw sevy- 
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eral diameters for meridians. At any place 
on a meridian construct a perpendicular line. 
Let the intersection be the position of the 
shooter and its intersection with a concen- 
tric circle, a parallel, the position of the 
target. The motion of the earth is counter- 








clock wise. The result is readily seen. 
In the diagram suppose from A there is a 
projectile going along the meridian toward 
the pole, as shown by the arrow a. While 
the meridian A is advancing to the position 
B (due to the diurnal rotation of the earth) 
the projectile has been moving in a straight 
line, so that this same direction when the 
meridian reaches B will be indicated by the 
arrow » parallel to the arrow a. The arrow 
a is parallel to the meridian A, but the 
arrow »b, representing the new position of 
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arrow a, aud still parallel to it, is NOT par- 
allel to the new position of the meridian A, 
now represented by B. The arrow b shows 
that the projectile is deflected toward the 
east and bence to the right. 

The deflecting of the projectile toward 
the easi, when it is moving direct south, is 
similarly shown. 

On the meridian C the arrow c is per- 
pendicular to that meridian, and the arrow 
c represents the direction of the projectile 
moving due east. While the meridian C is 
advancing to its position D, the projectile 
represented by C has been moving in a 
straight line, so that this same direction of 
the projectile when the meridian C reaches 
the position D will be indicated by the ar- 
row 4, which is not perpendicular to the 
position D but deflected to the right. 

Similarly it may be shown that a pro- 
jectile moving due west will be deflected 
to the right. 

The amount of this deflection varies di- 
rectly as the mass, the velocity and the in- 
crease of latitude. Its formula is 

D=2 VW sin L 
in which V is the velocity, W the angular 
rotation of the earth and L the latitude. 

It will be seen then that the deflection is 
zero at the equator and greatest as the 
poles are approached. 

Not solving the equation I should roughly 
guess that the deflection to the right of a 
projectile in 45° north latitude, with a ve- 
locity of 2000 feet per second would be 
about 4 inches at a target 1200 yards dis- 
tant. B. J. RANDOLPH. 

Montana. 


A Light Load for the .44-40 Colt’s Frontier 


In the Arms and Ammunition Department 
of the November issue of Outdoor Life, I 
notice a query of C. L. Carlson, Omaha, 
Neb., in which he asks for a light load for 
the .44-40 Frontier Colt’s six-shooter. 

If Mr. Carlson will try the .44 Russian 
Gallery cartridge, smokeless powder, con- 
ical ball, which is loaded by the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Company, he will find that 


they shoot remarkably well, although not 
intended for the above arm. 

I use in my exhibition work the S. & 
W. Russian and Colt’s New Service revolv- 
ers; both shooting the .44 Russian Gallery 
load, which I also use with great success in 
the .44-40 Colt’s Frontier. 

Texas. ADOLPH TOPPERWEIN. 
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Arms and Ammunition Queriss 


J. N. Votaw, Beaumont, Texas.—I am 
interested in every possible improvement in 
the accuracy and penetration of the hunting 
rifle and am now using a .30-30 Savage for 
all large game. I have been very successful 
in killing mule deer in New Mexico re- 
cently with this gun. My last kill of “big 
game,” was an 1800-lb. devil fish on our 
Texas coast. This gun has a 10-inch twist 
and I presume that in case I used a cart- 
ridge of very great velocity, the ball would 
strip. Now in this connection I wish to ask 
a question which may have been answered 
many times but not to my knowledge: 
Could not a twist of 10 inches or even 
greater be imparted to a projectile of great- 
est velocity by starting it on its way at the 
breech with a twist of say 16 or even more 
inches and reduce the twist gradually to 
8 inches? 


Answer.—No doubt this could be done 
and it might be of great advantage if high 
power rifles were bored this way; but the 
writer is under the impression that it would 
not be necessary to so rifle an arm in order 
to obtain considerably greater than 2000 ft. 
sec. for it will be noted that the New 
Springfield now using bullets as light as 150 
grains give 2750 ft. sec. velocity and no 
stripping, while the accuracy is not sur- 
passed by any military arm made. It is 
doubtful, however, if there is powder space 
sufficient in a .30-30 shell to greatly increase 
its present velocity. As to boring rifles as 
Suggested it would be of interest to hear 
from those who may have experimented 
along these lines. 


Harrison C. Watson, Phoenix, N. Y.— 
Kindly advise me through your magazine 
what would be a good target rifie and yet 
be good for deer and brown bear, or better 
known as black bear, using black powder 
only; target shooting to be done from 200 to 
800 yards. 


Answer.—The .32-40 and .38.55 Win- 
chesters have been found by many sufii- 
ciently powerful for black bear, but as the 
arm required is to be used also for target 
shooting up to 800 yards, a .40-70 or .45-70 
would probably be found quite satisfactory. 


If reloading is contemplated, would suggest 
using King’s Semi-Smokeless powder. 


H. P. Eaton, Albany, N. Y.—Lieutenant 
Whelen says that the bullets made for sport- 
ing rifles are smaller than the bore, there- 
fore very inaccurate. Does that mean just 
those that are metal cased, or does it in- 
clude the black powder guns such as the 
Winchester Models 1873, 1866 and single 
shot? Is so, do the lead bullets expand 
enough to fill the rifling and shoot ac- 
curately? I want a good repeating rifle to 
use black powder, and if Outdoor Life can 
give me any advice I shall certainly be 
glad to get it. 


Answer.—Lieutenant Whelen’s remarks 
applied particularly to the high power rifles, 
though the writer understands that one of 
the leading manufacturers has decided to 
bore these rifles (at least in certain calibers) 
the exact diameter of the bullet to be shot 
from them. In those of the old black pow- 
der rifles shooting the lead or alloy bullets 
which were somewhat larger than the bul- 
lets shot from them, the explosion of the 
black powder upset or expanded the bullet 
to fit the barrel gas tight and much of the 
most accurate shooting was done with these 
rifles. The writer believes, however, that it 
would be better in some ways at least if all 
barrels were bored so that bullet fit per- 
fectly before firing. Not knowing the use 
to which you intend to put your rifle, it is 
difficult to suggest a caliber that would be 
likely to prove satisfactory. For small game 
would suggest a .25-20 Winchester repeater. 
For deer or similar game a .32-40 or .38-55, 
while if bear and elk or moose, the .40-70 
or ..45-70 ’86 model, or .38-72 or .40-72 ’95 
model—all Winchesters—would be _ excel- 
lent. The writer feels perfectly safe in 
recommending these models as he has found 
them thoroughly dependable. 


J. A. McMahon, San Francisco, Cal.— 
If you will answer the following questions in 
Outdoor Life I will be much obliged to you: 
(1) Which rifle is the heaviest hitter—the 
.25-35 Savage or the .25-35 Remington Auto? 
(2) Which is the better deer gun in your 
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opinion—the .30-30 or the .25-35? (3) Do 
the Hoxie bullets do better work on game 
than the regular soft-nose? Also inform me 
(4) if short-range cartridges can be used 
in .25-35 Remington as a re- 
peater. 


using arm 


Answer.—(1) Velocity .25-3 
1943 ft. sec.; velocity .25-35 Remi 
ft. sec.; energy .25-35 Savage, 9 ft. lbs.; 
energy .25-35 Remington, 1175 ft. lbs.; pene- 
tration Savage soft point, twelve %-in. 
boards; penetration Savage full jacket, thir- 
ty-seven %-in. boards; penetration Reming- 
ton soft point, eleven %-in. boards; penetra- 
tion Remington full jacket, forty-four %-in. 
boards. (2) The .30-30 will be found better 
for deer than the smaller calibers, though 
many hunters use the .25-35’s and with the 
best of success. (3) The Hoxie bullets are 
particularly valuable in that they are certain 
to expand when striking an animal. It has 
been the writer’s experience, however, that 
they do not give as uniform penetration as 
the regular soft-point bullets of U. M. C. 
and Winchester make. (4) Short range car- 
tridges can be used in the Remington Auto- 
loader rifles as a single shot or by operating 
the mechanism by hand, but the short-range 
cartridges are not powerful enough to work 
the action automatically. 


Savage, 
ngton, 2127 
7) 


7S 


Chas. Vitous, Sutersville, Pa.—I have a 
.32-40 single shot rifle with the name of “W. 
Wurfflein, Philada., Pa., patented June 24th, 
1884,” stamped on it and having the finest 
double set trigger pull I ever saw. The barrel 
is 30-in. one-half octagon, has fancy shotgun 
stock, wind gauge sight, mid-range vernier 
peep, weighs 8% lbs. What is queer is its 
tip-up action, like a shotgun—the hinge pin 
can be pushed out with the thumb, thus 
making it a take-down, while the opening 
of the rifie is accomplished by a second ham- 
mer just 1 inch behind the firing hammer. 
The action is smooth and even. I purchased 
the rifle from a friend for a small sum as he 
had no use for it. A modern rifle finished 
as well would list at about $50. I don’t know 
anything of its history and it’s the only one 
I’ve seen of its kind. The twist is very 
fine, somewhat on the order of the Stevens 
rifles—shallow in depth, narrow lands, with 
a land in the middle about 1-16-inch wide, 
the narrow ones about %-inch apart, six of 
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each. The gun shoots very accurately. Can 
you tell me something about it? Which of 
the .22 caliber center fires are the most ac- 
curate—the .22-13-45 Winchester or the 
.22-15-60 Stevens? What length of barrel is 
the best on a rifle of this size? Why do the 
Stevens people ask $2 extra for the octagon 
barrel, when the Winchester company will 
give either one-half or octagon at the same 
price, also cheaper length per inch than the 
Stevens? I am not asking this to “knock” 
either firm, but don’t see the reason, for the 
“list” compared in catalogues is higher on 
the Winchester, yet the “net” is lower, I 
read not long ago of persons in your section 
of the country having special .22s that at- 
tained 2000 ft. sec. velocity. I would like 
to hear from them as to results on game. 
Could not the Winchester .22-13-45 be made 
on a Savage repeater, either 1903 or 1895, 
and be a good gun for small game? I 
chambered a Stevens .44 rim-fire and the 
penetration was 2 inches of oak (not sea- 
soned) plank. As to range it is almost point 
blank 75 yards when sighted at 50, and only 
drops 1% inches at 125 yards. Somehow it 
holds up better than the .25-20 ’92 Win 
chester or the .32-40; both require elevation 
of sights. I used the .22 W. C. F. on jack- 
rabbits in California and when hit they died 
in their tracks, whereas the .25 or .32-40 did 
not do any better. 


Answer.—As the writer has never seen a 
rifle similar to the one mentioned he can 
give no information concerning it. There 
are, no doubt, some of our readers who can, 
and anything relating to same would be ap- 
preciated. The writer has never used either 
of the .22 caliber rifles mentioned, but be- 
lieves that the experts claim greater ac- 
curacy for the latter. A 28-inch or 30-inch 
barrel would certainly make a better propor- 
tioned arm than a shorter one. Just why 
different manufacturers’ charges vary for 
the same special features of their arms 
would be difficult to explain. Possibly the 
reason the Stevens make an extra charge 
for octagon barrels is for the reason that 
they have adopted the half-octagon ‘as their 
“standard” and as that would make the oc- 
tagon a “special” feature an “extra” charge 
is accordingly made for it, as it no doubt 
interferes with the regular run of their work 
to supply any “special” feature. It is true 
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that until recently the Winchester Company 
did supply most of their rifles in octagon 
or one-half octagon at same list price, but 
recently they have made a change and now 
charge more for the latter. There are sev- 
eral things regarding prices asked for fire- 
arms and special features of same that have 
puzzled the writer not a little. One of these 
is why the Winchester supplied some of 
their rifles in octagon, half-octagon or round 
barrel at same price, while in some of their 
other models a difference of $1.50 list was 
made between the round and octagon. Also 


why in one of their models made in three. 


different calibers, all having the same qual- 
ity of steel in their barrels, two of these cal- 
ibers being sent from factory regularly 
equipped with an 80 cent sight while the 
other had a $2.50 sight, yet the arms com- 
plete sold at exactly the same price. An- 
other thing not easily explained is this: 
Why do all the cartridge companies ask $6 
per 1000 for .30-30 bullets and $10.50 for .303 
Savage bullets, while the cartridges sell at 
the same price? There are several dis- 
crepancies of this kind for which the writer 
can offer no explanation. 


A. Johnson.—Regarding the .38 caliber 
S. & W. and .32 caliber Long S. & W: In 
“The Pistol and Revolver,” by A. L. A. Hum- 
melwright, on page 31 is stated that the 
power and effectiveness of the larger caliber 


is almost double that of the smaller. In the 
1904 S. & W. catalogue, on page 36 is stated, 
in regard to .32 caliber S. & W. long car- 
tridges, that the penetration and stopping 
power of this ammunition is somewhat 
greater than the ordinary .38 caliber. Which 
of these statements is correct? 


Answer.—The writer has never read the 
book mentioned, but if the author when 
speaking of the .38 caliber S. & W. has ref- 
erence to the .38-14-146 S. & W. used in the 
jointed frame S. & W. revolvers, he is cer- 
tainly in error. It is certain that the .38 
would cut a larger hole and, carrying a heav- 
ier bullet, might have somewhat greater 
striking force, but certainly not double. The 
penetration of this .38 is not equal to the .32 
S. & W. long, nor is the trajectory as flat. 
Both are good pocket revolvers but from 
considerable experience with both (the .32 
having been used in both the Colt N. P. and 
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S. & W. H. E. models) the writer would pre- 
fer the .32 S. & W. long caliber. 

F. J. Pratt, Wall, S. Dak—Why is a 
.25-35 superior to a .30-30 in anybody’s opin- 
ion, when the .30-30 has a heavier bullet and 
more velocity than a .25-35? What is the 
name of the powder used in the 35 S. L. 
cartridge, and if that powder were used in 
a .38-55 Winchester with Ideal gas-check bul- 
let, would it not be reasonable to expect 
2000 ft. sec. velocity? I want to try it. I 
use a .30-30 and found that the soft-point bul- 
lets that I used on my hunt in the Black 
Hills this fall would seldom stop in a deer, 
and as I like to read of others’ experiments 
in reloading, I tried it myself. My first at- 
tempt was with .30-30s and Du Pont’s No. 
1 Smokeless. Not getting satisfactory re- 
sults by following the instructions on the 
can, I filled the shell full, and about an inch 
of the shell went with the bullet. I have 
had better luck since, however. 

Answer.—As to whether the 
perior to the .30-30, the writer would rather 
have the readers of Outdoor Life decide for 
themselves. As to the veloeity of the two 
eartridges the following may prove of in- 
terest: .25-35 Winchester make (at 50 ft.) 
1925 ft. sec.; .30-30 Winchester make (at 50 
ft.) 1960 ft. sec.; .25-35 U. M. C. make (at 
muzzle) 2030 ft. sec.; .30-30 U. M. C. make 
(at muzzle) 2020 ft. sec.; .25-35 Savage make 
(M. V.) 19438 ft. sec.; .30-30 Savage make 
(M. V.) 1892 ft. sec. The writer believes, 
but is not absolutely certain, that “Sharp- 
shooter” is the powder used in the .35 S. L. 
cartridges. No doubt the .38-55 shell could 
be loaded to give 2000 ft. sec. velocity, but 
it is doubtful whether the barrels or actions 
of some of the light-weight repeaters would 
handle a cartridge of this power though no 


doubt it could be safely used in some of the 
heavy-weight single-shot rifles. The writer 


would advise anyone to be careful in ex- 
perimenting with excessive charges. 


.25-35 is su- 


Chas. §& Landis, Hummelstown, Pa.—I 
have a 38 S. & W. hammerless H. & R. 
3%-inch barrel revolver that does not sat- 
isfy my desires in that direction. I want 
the most accurate pocket gun I can buy that 
can be used single or double-action, and 
with as good a grip as possible. I always 
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draw from the right hip pocket, as that is 
the natural way for me to shoot. Is there 
a holster that is really a benefit—and com- 
fortable? What make, model, caliber, and 
length of barrel do you recommend as com- 
bining the most desirable qualities in one 
gun? I intend to use factory-loaded full 
charges and not squib loads. 


Answer.—The .32 Colt Police Positive 
would be the writer’s first choice in a .32 
caliber with 4-inch barrel, but would stipu 
late in ordering that it be chambered for 
the Colt N. P. cartridge which would enable 
one to use also the .32 S. & W. long. Sec- 
ond choice would be the Hand Ejector Smith 
& Wesson same caliber with target stocks, 
414-inch barrel. These are very accurate 
and powerful pocket revolvers and have bet- 
ter grips than usually supplied on pocket 
revolvers and are accurate at greater ranges 
than generally supposed. There is another 
revolver recently placed on the market by 
the Colt Company, known as the Colt’s Po- 
lice Positive Special, made for the .32-20 and 
.38 S. & W. Special cartridges, and should 
the first two mentioned not meet your re- 
quirements would strongly urge you to try 
one of these. The feature about this re- 
volver is its exceptional light weight and 
the powerful cartridges it shoots. As you 
carry a revolver in the hip pocket would 
suggest your having a holster made of good 
firm leather (oil well with neatsfoot oil to 
make perspiration proof) and fasten in hip 
pocket so that when revolver is being drawn 
holster will not be removed also. Revolver 
should fit rather loosly in same. 
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Reader, Grand Junction, Colo—I just 
purchased a Winchester .25-20, model 1892, 
with a nickel-steel barrel, and as I am quite 
a gun crank, I do not like to shoot powders 
that cause excessive gas cutting, yet I want 
to use smokeless powder. Would you please 
advice me what ammunition of factory pro- 
duction to use? How is Peters’ or King’s 
Semi-Smokeless? 


Answer.—For factory smokeless loads 
the writer would recommend U. M. C. or 
Winchester make. If, however, “Reader” 
prefers a semi-smokeless load he would do 
well to try Peters’ Semi-Smokeless car- 
tridges, or if he is of an economical turn of 
mind he might try reloading with 18 grains 
bulk of King’s Semi-Smokeless powder and 
the 77-grain bullet. The writer, after firing 
over 10,000 of these in the course of about 
three years from a Model ’92 Winchester, 
found the arm in perfect condition and ap- 
parently good for as many more and feels 
perfectly safe in recommending this am- 
munition. 


B. H. Tucker, Colorado Springs, Colo.— — 
I would like to know if the old Springfield 
rifle will stand with perfect safety to shoot 
.45-70 W. H. V. ammunition. 


Answer.—Regarding the use of the above 
cartridges in the rifle mentioned the Win- 
chester Company says: “Considering the 
fact that these guns have, in times past, 
been generally distributed throughout the 
country, and many of them are now un- 
doubtedly in poor condition, we therefore 
do not feel as though we could recommend 
the use of the .45-70 high velocity cartridge 
in this weapon.” 


When Twilight Falls 


Thro’ granite crags of grey—the fading sunlight streams 
And tints the evening clouds with phosphorescent light, 

As swiftly pass the silent hours in idle dreams, 
Dark’ning the cafion walls with shadowy mists of night. 

From out an opalescent haze the young moon gleams 
And tiny baby stars are dimly veiled from sight. 








Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 


game laws of any state. 


Such information will always be immediately communicated to 


the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 


out of the game department’s duties in the premises. 


It is not our intention to divert 


such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such informa- 


tion in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 








Game Slaughter in Alaska 


Sixty deer, killed by two men, near Ten- 
akee, Alaska, were brought into Juneau No- 
vember 17th on the steamboat Georgia, and 
were photographed by H. W. Laws, a photog- 
rapher, of Nome, who was en route to Se- 
attle. Laws says the names of the men 
who killed the deer are Horaden and Keys, 
but he does not know their initials. 

In speaking of the manner in which deer 
are slaughtered in southeastern Alaska Mr. 
Laws said to a Seattle reporter: 

“It is a well-known fact to the people 
in and around Juneau that deer are killed 
for the mere sake of slaughter and the car- 
casses left to rot. At this season of the 
year the deer come down to the coast to 
eat the sea grass, and are weak and timid, 
and can easily be knocked over with a club! 
The Alaskan markets are glutted with them 
end an entire animal can be bought for $1.50 
in Ketchikan. 

“Wolves have driven most of the animals 
fiom the mainland to the islands, and the 
hunters, knowing this fact, visit these isl- 
ands ana slaughter them by the hundreds. 
Men too lazy to perform legitimate labor kill 
these animals because it is easy and they 


can make a living at it. Any man with a 
aGrop of sporting blood in his veins would 
scorn such methods. 

“I would like to have taken other pho- 
tographs but my time was limited in Juneau. 
Venison was served at every meal on the 
Bertha on her trip down. In fact, one is 
served venison in some form or other at ev- 
ery meal in the restaurants and hotels in 
Juneau—usually smoked venison, ham and 
eggs for breakfast, venison stew and chops 
for luncheon, and at dinner stewed and 
1oast venison. 

“If the slaughter continues at the pres- 
ent rate, and the game laws permit the 
bunting of deer ten months out of the year 
as at present, the deer will soon become ex- 
tinct, much in the manner of the buffalo.” 


If this newspaper clipping is correct (and 
it is only in line with information furnished 
us by Alaskan subscribers to this maga- 
zine) then there is great need of a more 
stringent espionage over the game interest 
of that country by the proper authorities. 
We hope that the big game of that fertile 
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country will not be allowed to go the same 
as it did in some of the states in the early 
aays when proper protection would insure 
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game now in plenteous profusion where in 
reality there are uninhabited mountains and 
plains. 


Wild Pigeons in Colorabo 


Editor Outdoor Life: I see by the last 
issue of Outdoor Life an article in regard 
to wild pigeons, also at various times articles 
enquiring whether there are any more in the 
United States or not. Sometime twenty-five 
years ago there were quite a lot about three 
miles above Zimmerman’s (Colo.) on the 
Poudre and I saw them at various times for 
the three weeks that I stayed there. AsI re- 
member them they were large, kind of slate- 
colored blue birds. This year I rode over the 
old Park Hill rpad out of Estes Park, Colo., 
and about a mile below the top of the hill I 
saw five or six of the same kind of pigeons 


that I saw on the Poudre years ago. A Mr. 
Smith, who runs a saw mill about two miles 
below the top of Park Hill on the road to 
Loveland, was with me at the time and I 
made the remark that there were some wild 
pigeons, and he said, “Yes, they have been 
in there for five or six years, ten or a dozen 
of them,” and that he saw them quite often. 
I did not know but that this might be of in- 
terest to you. 


Colorado. BRUCE EATON. 

The wild band-tail pigeon occurs in north- 
ern and northwestern Colorado quite fre- 
quently.—Editor. 


How Easy It is To Be in Error 


Editor Outdoor Life: I wish to call your 
attention to an article in the November num- 
ber entitled, “‘After Sheep in Lower Califor- 
nia,” by Count Orlando. On page 530 in a 
foot note the editor says that the American 
prong-horn antelope shed their horns annu- 
ally. I will take exceptions to that state- 
ment, and say that they do not shed their 
horns annually any more than a domestic 
cow does. I have killed them by the hun- 
cred in the past thirty years and I found out 
that they have a shell-horn the same as the 


domestic cow has. I have a pair in my posses- 
sion now that I got from a prong-horn 
antelope that I killed in Wyoming in 1898. 


Which only goes to show that it is always 
easy to start an argument. If we should be 
able to photograph the earth from a suffi- 
cient distance to show that it is round and 
produce the photograph in evidence we pre- 
sume that some man would come forth with 
a pet theory of his to show that it is flat. 
Our contributor is merely mistaken, that is 
all.—Editor, 


Unwritten Laws of Sportsmen 


Editor Outdoor Life:—By reason of lack 
cf knowledge of woodcraft by a large ma- 
jority of legislators,as well as the impossi- 
bility to legislate upon all questions that 
could arise and do arise during the open 
season for game, we are sometimes brought 
face to face with disputes among sportsmen 
which cannot be settled by reference to our 
statute books, and which cannot be satisfac- 
torily decided by our courts. This lack of 
written laws has brought about the establish- 
ment of a large number of customs or un- 
written laws among sportsmen, some local 
and some far-reaching in scope. These un- 
written laws are respectfully regarded and 


strictly enforced among hunters in the re- 
spective localities in which they are exist- 
ent. It sometimes happens, however, that 
young sportsmen who are not conversant 
with these unwritten laws, commit acts in 
violation of them. Or, they are sometimes 
violated by unscrupulous hunters who have 
no regard for written or unwritten laws 
These violations always cause disputes, and 
in many cases the courts are asked to ren- 
der decisions. 

One custom of hunters, which seemingly 
is universal, is that the person mortally 
wounding an animal is entitled to that ani- 
mal. Sportsmen will, therefore, be inter- 
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ested in a case tried in the “Moot Court” 
of the Dickinson School of Law, Carlisle, 
Pa., as published in the Dickinson Law Re- 
view, Vol. 12, p. 35. The facts of the case 
are as follows: 

“John Beale, a hunter, started a deer, and 
a shot from his rifle inflicted a mortal 
wound. While in hot pursuit of it he was 
stricken with apoplexy, and died. Adam 
Thorpe, coming along, found the deer just 
dying, dispatched it and carried it home. 
Beale’s administrator having demanded the 
deer and being refused, sues for its value, 
$40.00.” 

The Supreme Court of the Dickinson 
School of Law (which is Dr. Trickett, the 
dean), decided that the deer was the prop- 
erty of Thorpe, and not of the man who 
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mortally wounded it. His opinion is soms 
what lengthy and will not be given here 
Suffice it to say that upon the technica’ 
ground that a mortally wounded animal may 
still escape capture, and that an almosi 
finished chase may be given up by the pur 
suer, he decided the case without consider 
ing the well-established custom of hunters 

This case seems to be very good author! 
ty for the inference that actual cases of this 
kind, coming before our tribunals, would be 
decided in favor of the person who actually 
got possession of the deer—that is, against 
the recognized custom of hunters. 

Sportsmen should keep an eye on thet 
legislators so that game laws may conform 
with satisfactory customs. 

Pennsylvania. A. M. BOWMAN. 


Early-Rising Deer Poachers 


Editor Outdoor Life: I want to tell you 
a little joke. The last night out, on my trip 
the past fall into the deer country of Colo- 
rado, we made a dry camp eight miles south 
of Mud Springs. At one o’clock in the morn- 
ing my wife awoke me and said, “It looks very 
much like snow,” and that we had better 
move on. We called our man and proceeded 
to get ready as soon as possible. Just as we 
were about to climb into our wagon, a man 
and woman came along with burros packed 
with three deer. As he came up he twitted 
me by saying “I am up earlier than you 


are.” The idea of him thinking that I hae 
got up at one o’clock in the morning to bea! 
the game warden. Not me. On my arrival 
at New Castle I reported the fact to Mr. Fre 
A. Gordon, chief game warden, and as Mi, 
Gordon is a man that allows no violator to 
go unpunished, after a diligent watch last- 
ing over night, and a drive of over twelve 
miles, he captured his man, confiscated the 
deer, and the violator was fined $25.00 and 
costs, after having traveled thirty-eight 
miles during the night to avoid being caught 
Colorado. J. M. WOODARD. 


The Awful Man-Eating Lion 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Facts are some- 


times stranger than fiction. In the October 
number of Outdoor Life Mr. Altsheler dis- 
credits Carpenter’s tale of a lion entering a 
railroad sleeping car and seizing one of 
the occupants. I quote the following ex- 
tracts from “The Man-Eaters of Tsavo” by 
Lieut.-Col. J. H. Patterson, D. S. O.: (This 
interesting book is published by Macmillan 
& Co., London, and contains a foreword by 
F. C. Selous, the noted hunter. The veracity 
of the author is unquestioned by Selous, as 
the latter in the last paragraph of his fore- 
word says: “My interest was held from 
the first page to the last, for I felt that ev- 
ery word I read was true.’”’). 

Now for the story: “Toward the end of 


my stay in British East Africa I dined one 
evening with Mr. Ryall, the superintendent 
of police, in his inspection carriage on the 
railway. Poor Ryall! I little thought then 
what a terrible fate was to overtake him 
only a few months later in that very carriage 
in which we dined! 

“A man-eating lion had taken up his 
quarters at a little roadside station called 
Kimaa, and had developed an extraordinary 
taste for the members of the railway staff. 
He was a most daring brute. . It was 
in a vain attempt to destroy this pest that 
poor Ryall met his tragic and untimely end. 
On June 6, 1900, he was traveling up in his 
inspection carriage from Makindu to Nai- 


robi, accompanied by two friends, Mr. Hueb- 
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ner and Mr. Parenti. When they reached 
Kimaa . . they were told that the man- 
eater had been seen, close to the station, 
only a short time before their train arrived, 
so they at once made up their minds to re- 
main there for the night and endeavor to 
shoot him. Ryall’s carriage was accordingly 
detached from the train and shunted into a 
siding close to the station where, owing to 
the unfinished state of the line, it did not 
stand perfectly level, but had a pronounced 
list to one side. 

“The hour now growing late and there 
being apparently no sign of the lion, Ryall 
persuaded his two friends to lie down, while 
he kept the first watch. Huebner occupied 
the high berth over the table on the one 
side of the carriage, the only other berth be- 
ing on the opposite side of the compartment 
and lower down. This Ryall offered to Par- 
enti, who declined it, saying that he would 
be quite comfortable on the floor: and he 
accordingly lay down to sleep, with his feet 
towards the sliding door which gave admis- 
sion to the carriage. 

“It is supposed that Ryall, after watch- 
ing for some considerable time, must have 
come to the conclusion that the lion was not 
going to make its appearance that night, for 
he lay down on the lower berth and dozed 
off. . . . The door from this platform into 
the carriage was a sliding one, on wheels, 
which ran very easily on a brass runner; 
and, as it was probably not quite shut, or 
at any rate not secured in any way, it was 
an easy matter for the lion to thrust in a 
paw and shove it open. But owing to the 
tilt of the carriage and to his great extra 
weight on the one side, the door slid to and 
snapped into the lock the moment he got 
his body right in, thus leaving him shut up 
with the three sleeping men in the compart- 
ment. 
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“He sprang at once at Ryall, but, in or- 
der to reach him had actually to plant his 
feet on Parenti, who, it will be remembered, 
was sleeping on the floor. At this moment 
Huebner was suddenly awakened by a loud 
cry, and on looking down from his, berth was 
horrified to see an enormous lion standing 
with his hind feet on Parenti’s body, while 
his forepaws rested on poor Ryall. Small 
wonder that he was panic-stricken at the 
sight. There was only one possible way of 
escape, and that was through the second 
sliding door communicating with the serv- 
ants’ quarters, which was opposite to that 
by which the lion had entered. But in or- 
der to heach this door, Huebner had liter- 
ally to jump on to the man-eater’s back, for 
its great bulk filled up all the space beneath 
his berth. It sounds scarcely credible, but 
it appears that in the excitement and hor- 
ror of the moment he actually did this, and 
fortunately the lion was too busily engaged 
with his victim to pay any attention to him. 
So he managed to reach the door in safety; 
but there, to his dismay, he found that it 
was held fast on the other side by the terri- 
fied coolies, who had been aroused by the 
disturbance caused by the lion’s entrance. 

“A moment afterwards a great crash was 
heard, and the whole carriage lurched vio- 
lently to one side; the lion had broken 
through one of the windows, carrying off 
poor Ryall with him. . . . His remains were 
found next morning about a quarter of a 
mile away in the bush. I am very 
glad to be able to add that very shortly af- 
terwards the terrible brute who was respon- 
sible for this awful tragedy was caught in 
an ingenious trap constructed by one of the 
railway staff. He was kept on view for sev- 
eral days, and then shot... . ” 

Camp Eldridge, P. I. A. M. MACNAB. 

Captain, Philippine Scouts. 


Ravages on Deer Life by the Cougar 


We have received a letter from Steve 
Elkins of Mancos, Colo., one of our most 
noted guides and hunters, raising his voice 
against the cougar as a deer-destroying ani- 
mal. There is no doubt but that the lion, 
in conjuction with his ally, the lynx (both 
the bay and the Canada) kills in many states 
each year more deer and elk than all the 


hunters put together. If it were not for the 
hunting that is done with dogs for these 
animals, there would be a more noticeable 
decimation of the deer family than there is. 
And yet, in the face of this fact, we under- 
stand that there is a movement on foot in 
Wyoming to pass a law against the use of 
dogs in the pursuit of lions and bears. While 
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we are confident that the sensible men of 
Wyoming will never allow such an enact- 
ment to go on the statute books, yet the 
friends of the hound should get together 
and see that the movement is downed, in 
so emphatic a manner that it will be silenced 
forever. A cougar, at a very conservative 
estimate, will kill fifteen or twenty deer a 
year (many hunters have placed the death 
rate as high as fifty), and if a pack of hounds 
only trees ten cougars a year—a small num- 
ber— they are thereby saving the lives of be- 
tween 150 and 200 deer and elk a year, 
which would make them worth their weight 
in gold. 

Mr. Elkins says: 

“Please read the article enclosed from 
the Sportsman’s Review. I will say the 
same for Colorado. In the last year I have 
found the skeletons of fifteen deer killed by 
lions, to say nothing of sheep, colts and 
calves destroyed annually by these animals. 
I have killed seven lions with my pack of 
dogs in the last year and by doing so think 
I have saved the lives of more deer, turkey, 
and grouse than half the game wardens in 
the state. I think if the state would put a 
bounty on lions large enough to induce more 
people to hunt them, they would do much 
to protect the deer.” 

We have made the following extract from 
the Review article, which was signed by “A 
Californian” of San Francisco: 

“Laws have been passed for the protec- 
tion of large game—especially deer—from 
the ravages of the ‘game hog’ and the ruth- 
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less ‘pot-hunter,’ but there is no legislative 
enactment against that most destructive of 
all hunters—the cougar, or mountain lion. 

“Despite the fact that everybody’s hand 
is raised against this most ruthless enemy 
of the deer, yet it is an admitted fact among 
hunters that the cougar is actually steadily 
on the increase—or, at least, it is holding 
its own against the attacks of its enemies. 
The animal is hunted, poisoned, trapped and 
its life is most eagerly sought after in ev- 
ery possible manner. Yet it is not extermi- 
nated—and, seemingly, cannot be. 

“To the cougar there is no ‘closed sea- 
son,’ it kills and devours wherever it can 
find a victim. Summer and winter the 
slaughter goes on just the same. It is 
claimed that these creatures kill annually 
in California more deer than all of the hunt- 
ers combined, now that the number allowed 
each hunter has been so restricted by the 
game law. 

“Recently a report was received from 
Sacramento Valley that the skeletons of fifty 
deer were discovered in that county, in the 
mountainous parts. In each instance the 
bones had been picked clean, showing that 
it was the work of the mountain lion. 

“The same condition prevails in all of 
the wilder parts of Oregon, Washington and 


Idaho. An old hunter and trapper, who has 
spent two-thirds of his life in those states, 
declared to the writer that of all the most 
savage and relentless enemies of the deer 
and elk, the cougar was by all odds. the 
worst.” 


Replies to Mr. Stevens’ Query Still Coming In 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In reply to Mr. 
Sam Stevens’ query in the October issue of 
Outdoor Life as to whether buck deer make 
a noise while fighting, I will say that I know 
positively that those of the white-tail vari- 
ety do, as I have seen them fighting on sev- 


eral different occasions in the rutting sea- 
son. They make a noise that can be heard 
at least an eighth of a mile. It is a sort of 
a “whistling” noise and the victor will keep 
it up for a minute or so after he has put 
his adversary to flight. 

N. Y. HARRY C. BURTON. 


A Minnesota “Annual” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—This season deer 
seemed to be more plentiful than ever be- 
fore at our camp in Itasca county, Minne- 
sota, and several moose signs were found. 
Every old logging shack for miles around 
was occupied by hunters and numerous tents 
were set up all through the woods. Last 
summer Dave—our old hunting partner—had 
put up a log house 16x20 for the exclusive 
use of his hunting friends, and it was a 
cozy, comfortable place to enjoy life in. 
Snow fell early to the depth of about four 
inches, and ice formed on the lakes solid 
enough to cross on. Mrs. Dave is an ad- 
mirable cook and things came our way on 


all sides. Every one in the party came out 
with the legal limit, and all agreed that it 
was our very best hunt. 

Wolves were in evidence and a pack of 
them pulled down a wounded deer not over 
100 rods from the two of us. When we got 
to the carcass it was partially eaten, and 
covered up with moss and leaves. While we 
were looking at it they were barking in a 
spruce thicket some forty rods distant but 
not in sight. Partridges and spruce hens 
are about extinct; our whole party saw only 
a few on the trip. GEO. HALL. 

Minnesota. 




















Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG, 


L. J. Montesano, Wash.—I have a fine 
pointer pup and wish to train him on Chin- 
ese pheasants. Have trained a couple of 
yordon setters in the East where we had 
the Bobwhite quail. In this country we 
have the native and Chinese pheasant and 
the latter is the bird I want to train my pup 
for. They are a hard bird to hunt because 
they run but if you can hold your dog back 
they will stop and hide till you get in shoot- 
ing distance, but if the dog crowds them 
they will fly far ahead of you. 

Answer.—The Chinese pheasant is not a 
very good bird to train a pup on because, 
as you state, they are great runners and a 
young dog is apt to get into the habit of 
giving chase, thus flushing far in advance 
from the hunter. The only thing to be done 
is to make the dog very obedient and ren- 
dered submissive to the slightest orders, in- 
deed, merely a wave of the hand: This, of 
course, must be done before putting to 
work on pheasants and then, for some time, 
be worked with the force collar on to more 
directly remind him of the necessary obedi- 
ence. 

P. W. D., Telluride, Colo—I would be 
pleased if you would advise me in regard to 
a watch dog. I want a strong one and one 
that will not make up with other people. I 
have heard that a part bull anc 
hound make a good one. What 
opinion? 


part fox 
is your 


Answer.—A pup of most any large breed 
of dogs will make a good watch doz if prop- 
erly brought up. If fondled and played with 
while young by everybody that happened to 
coine to the house, then the dog will be 
playful and friendly with people always 
later on. If to be made cross end to shun 
strangers, the pup should be reared in a lot 


with high board fence to prevent him seeing 
what goes on outside. The owner, in dis- 
guise, or better still some other person, 
should now and then pound against the 
fence, look over the top so the dog gets a 
glimpse at supposed intruders; partly open 
the gate and peek in, let the dog make a 
rush towards him but slam gate shut before 
quite coming up, etc. Such practice will 
make any dog watchful and cross towards 
all strangers, and will never make friends 
with any but his master. For an imposing, 
powerful and the best of watch dogs, get a 
Mastiff or a Great Dane. 


W. L. R., Philadelphia, Pa—I have re- 
cently purchased a very nice English setter 
puppy, two months old, which has the pecu- 
liarity (or at least seeming to be) of being 


entirely deaf. Is there any remedy? Pup 
is pure white with a few lemon spots on 
ears. Pup came by express and was a little 
more than a day on the journey. Is it pos- 
sible that the noise affected his hearing? 
Is it a common thing for puppies to be deaf? 
If so, will they overcome it in time? 


Answer.—There is a possibility that the 
puppy really is deaf, but the probable cause 
of present condition may be canker of the 
ears which many puppies have at an early 
age and completely stops up the ears and 
thus render temporarily deaf. Being white 
makes the supposition of being deaf more 
probable—many white dogs are born deaf, 
especially the white bull terriers are mostly 
born deaf and there is no remedy in such 
a case. The ears of the puppy in question 
should be carefully examined and if a waxy, 
dirty looking substance with bad odor is 
found therein it may be taken for granted 
that canker is the cause and so soon as 
cured, hearing will be restored. 
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H. J., Edmonton, Alta., Can.—I have an 
English setter, one year old, who is a nuis- 
ance about the house because of constant 
flow of saliva and bad breath. Strings of 
saliva flow from his chops and besmear ev- 
erything he comes in contact with. He 
seems in good health otherwise. What may 
be the cause and remedy? 


Answer.—Doubtless bad teeth. Even 
younger puppies have decaying teeth, 
caused, as a rule, by injudicious feeding. 
Soft foods will invariably bring on this 
trouble. Large bones to knaw at is a pre- 
ventive and simple remedy. 


D. T., Seattle, Wash—I have a New- 
foundland pup, five months old, who has a 
large lump under his throat and seems to 
be growing larger. It causes him to breathe 
very heavy. What can I do for him? 

Answer.—Many young dogs get such 
lumps on the throat and is not a bad thing 
because impurities from the blood are thus 
extracted, but when at a proper ripeness 
the lump must be opened to let the watery, 
blood-stained mass flow off lest blood pois- 
oning and ultimate death results. When 
lump is hard and will slide up and down 
easily under the skin then lance on under 
side and keep wound open so long as sac 
fills, usually about one week, then let it heal 
and all is over. 


F. W., Perryville, Mo.—By following in- 
structions as contained in The Amateur 
Trainer I have my English setter perfectly 
over gunshyness but can not make him 
point staunch as yet and he goes to the 
ground with his nose for the scent instead 


of taking up body scent to locate by. 
can I get him to do this? 


Answer.—Presumably the fault lies in 
the dog’s nose. Because of lack of scenting 
powers it becomes necessary for him to sniff 
the ground for foot scent. Some dogs, how- 
ever, require considerable practice on game 
before they learn to make proper use of 
their nose in locating birds. The same may 
be said as to pointing. 


How 


M, W. A., Alluwe, Okla.—I have a pointer 
bitch, eighteen months old, that has sore 
ears. During the hot weather both her ears 
began to run and soon became full of screw 
worms. I removed these but her ears are 
still sore and discharge a very offensive 
pus. Have been doctoring continually but 
failed to effect a cure. Am told it is incur- 
able; if so, how long will a dog live so af- 
flicted? 


Answer.—Is a bad case of canker of the 
ears and should have been cured long ago. 
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Partial deafness must soon result, and if al- 
lowed to go unchecked death will result be- 
fore long. Obtain Canker Cure, as adver- 
tised in this issue, use as per directions and 
in course of a week or ten days all should 
be over. No dog need die because of canker 
of the ears if treatment is not delayed till 
sufferer is nearly dead. 

B. S. H., Grand Rapids, Wis.—My dog is 
well broke for field work with one excep- 
tion and that is he will not respond to the 
whistle. At home and about the street he 
responds quickly to order. I have been 
sorely tempted to use the whip at times or, 
as I have heard fellows tell, a load of No. 8s 
as a remedy. What do you suggest? 


Answer.—Put the force collar on him with 
forty-foot strong cord (quarter-inch rope) 
cast him off and when about to length of 
cord from you step on latter firmly to give 
snubbing and at same time sound the 
whistle. Release hold by foot and proceed, 
soon repeating procedure over and over till 
the softest sound of whistle brings him to 
a stop instantly. In half an hour this should 
be accomplished. 


Mrs. M. M., Newcastle, Wyo.—I want to 
get a dog that will be a good one to keep 
coyotes, skunks, foxes, etc., away from the 
chicken yard. What breed would you sug- 
gest? My husband is a subscriber to Out- 
door Life and I always read it, as I enjoy 
it very much. 


Answer.—An Airedale should fill the bill 
admirably. He is by nature a “varmint’’ 
dog, courageous and gritty, one who tackles 
anything from a rat to a bear and stays by 
it to the end, always coming out of the 
scrap victorious. 


M. A. W., Chicago, Ill—I have a brindle 
bull terrier, one year old, have had him 
since he was six weeks old and have en- 
deavored to train him to at least be obedi- 
ent to ordinary commands, but with very 
indifferent success. If The Amateur Trainer 
deals with the training of bull terriers and 
teaches him tricks, and especially obedience, 
I would be more than glad to forward the 
price of a copy. Do you think he is too 
old to begin to train now? 


Answer.—The book you mention is not 
intended for use in teaching trick dogs, but 
is equally useful in inculcating obedience 
to any dog by merely omitting such parts 
of the instructions as do not apply to pupil 
in hand, After becoming absolutely obedi- 
ent, as can be accomplished by use of this 
book, the learning of tricks will be an easy 
matter. 








H. G. Haun, Akron, O.—I am gathering 
information relative to a venture in farming 
of valuable fur-bearing animals. Is there at 
present to your knowledge anyone who is 
breeding the silver and black fox? Has it 
yet passed the experimental stage? 


Answer.—Fox farming has been success- 
fully carried on in this country, and you 
will find in our March, 1908, issue, a descrip- 
tion of “A Maine Fox Farm,” which has 
made a good profit. The Biological Survey 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., recently issued a paper 
on fox farming, which we believe can be 
had for the asking. 

Edward Bamford, Los Angeles, Calif.—I 
am going to ask you a few questions, the 
answers to which I shall hope to see in your 
next issue: (1) I have a shotgun which the 
makers regulated to shoot 25 grains Ballist- 
ite and 1'/, ounces of shot, No. 6, with an 
average for the left barrel of 181 pellets (of 
No. 6 shot) in a 30” circle at 40 yards. Can 
I expect as good a pattern as this with 3 
drams Ballistite and 1 ounce of No. 7% or 8 
shot? (2) Is there any disadvantage in al- 
ways shooting Ballistite in preference to Du 
Pont powder? The former, I understand, is 
quicker and does not foul the barrel] to the 
same extent as the latter. (3) Do you rec- 
ommend chilled shot for all kinds of birds? 
(4) Is there anything to choose for general 
use on gun and rifle, between “3-in-1" oil 
and the grease sold in tubes by the Winches- 
ter and Marlin companies? 


Answer.—(1) There should be no differ- 
ence in the percentage of the pattern in us- 
ing 24 grains of Ballistite and 1 ounce shot. 
This load should give you about 300 No. 8 
shot in the pattern. (2) The effect on your 
barrel will be the same with both powders. 
Many trap shooters prefer a bulk powder, 
such as Du Pont or Dead Shot, owing to the 
difference in recoil. The dense powders, 
such as Ballistite and Infallible, give a sharp- 
er recoil, which many claim is more wear- 
ing on the nerves when shooting heavy loads 


every day. For hunting and with the loads 
you are using you would notice no differ- 
ence. (3) Chilled shot is generally preferred 
and will usually give a more even pattern 
owing to the fact that it is not deformed in 
passing through a heavy “choke.” Will also 
lead the barrel less. (4) You will find a 
heavy grease like the Winchester or Marlin 
much better for protecting your barrel than 
any of the thin oils. The grease will stay 
where it is put indefinitely, whereas the oils 
are likely to run in drops and leave portions 
of the barrel exposed. 


Robert P. Pearson, Newman Grove, Neb. 
—Would you please tell me, as near as you 
can, through what part of the country the 


“Oregon Trail” passes? Wasn’t it a man 
by the name of Meeker who some time ago 
marked that trail with monuments? At any 
rate, I would like to know where it is. 


Answer.—In 1852 Ezra Meeker, at the 
age of 22, journeyed across the plains from 
the Missouri river to Puget Sound with an 
ox and cow team. The route on this trip 
was from Independence, Mo., along the Lit- 
tle Blue river until it struck the valley of 
the Platte, via Grand Island, Kearney, North 
Platte, Llewellyn, Bayard (towns in Neb.), 
Fort Laramie, Orin Junction, Casper, Fossil, 
Cokeville (towns in Wyo.), Montpelier, Soda 
Springs, Hagerman, Mountain Home (towns 
in Ida.), Huntington, Baker City, Pendleton, 
The Dalles, Portland (towns in Ore.), Olym- 
pia (Wash.). In 1906 (54 years later) he re- 
traced his old route, starting from his home 
in Puyallup, Wash., going back along the 
Oregon Trail to its eastern termius on the 
Missouri river; then across Iowa and Illi- 
nois to his Indiana home. AS& he journeyed, 
Mr. Meeker interested the people along the 
route in the importance of saving the Oregon 
Trail from oblivion, with the result that nine- 
teen monuments now mark this trail between 
Puget Sound and Omaha. The Oregon Trail 
commonly speaking, began at Independence, 
Mo., and ended at Olympia, Wash. 






































The Handling of Trout with the Hands 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I desire to thank 
you for the publicity that you gave my arti- 
cle and card in your November issue. I 
am truly glad that you took the trouble to 
bring out the opinion of other fish cultur- 
ists on this question. Both of them are 
men of experience in the propagation of fish, 
yet their opinions are as far apart as the 
East is from the West. 

One states from his twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience that he never knew of such a con- 
dition to exist as fish dying from being 
grasped with a dry hand in removing from 
the hook. The other one holds that they 
will all die whether they are grasped with 
a moist or dry hand. He advocates the use 
of gloves in handling them, and then he 
states that this information has been given 
publicity and that all fishculturists are 
aware of the fact; yet we find this is not so, 
for here is one who has had twenty-five 
years’ experience in the work—in fact has 
spent his life in fish-culture—and yet he 
pronounces it all “bosh” and that there is 
nothing in it! 

Both of these gentlemen are giving their 
opinions from their standing of “fish-men” 
and their handling of fish in the spawning 
stations, and at that tithe the fish are han- 
dled from a tub of »water and the hand is 
always wet. It cannot be otherwise; and 
if a man is careful he can handle them by 
the thousand and not injure a single fish; 


which goes to support the position that | 
take, “not to grasp them with a DRY hand. 

There is a great difference between the 
handling of a fish at a spawning station by 
a “fishman” and the taking of fish off a 
hook by a “fisherman.” One is a man who 
propagates fish and the other is the one who 
catches them. The latter was the one that 
I desired especially to reach with my in- 
formation. 

I am in favor of the retaining ponds re- 
ferred to by Mr. Sprague, but that would 
not overcome the trouble, unless the fish 
were held in them until they had passed the 
seven-inch limit. 

We are each year stocking our streams 
with fish. Now, the question comes up: 
how to save them. If we can educate the 
fishermen to be careful in the handling of 
them as they are taken from the hook and 
to use the “barbless hook” we then 
be protecting them. 

All of the railroad companies that have 
lines running from Denver into the moun- 
tains have promised me that they will have 
this information inserted in their printed 
matter for another season to protect the 
fish along their lines. 

The matter was brought before the 
American Fisheries Society at their meet- 
ing held in Washington, D. C., last Septem- 
ber, at the suggestion of their president, Dr. 
Smith. G. H. THOMSON. 

Colorado. 


shall 


More Fake Natural History 
Editor Outdoor Life:—Of all the numer- 


ous recent fakes on natural history, the 
baldest is the story in the November Strand 
Magazine about the alleged recent antics of 
a live dinosaur in the “frozen steppes” of 
interior Alaska. The author of the remark- 
able concoction is a “French writer and 
traveler (Georges Dupuy) whose good faith 


is beyond question,” is the assurance the 
editor of the magazine gives its readers. 
And to further bolster up a story so incred- 
ible on its face as to be attributable only to 
the invention of a Baron Munchausen or 
Joe Mulhattan, the editor states that Du- 
puy is “in no way contradicted by known 


scientific facts.” A schoolboy or merest 
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tyro in natural history would at once rec- 
ognize such a statement to be absolutely 
false. 

The alleged dates, places and names are 
all given, but an investigation would doubt- 
less prove them also to be entirely fictitious, 
as the geographical features mentioned in 
the narrative cannot be found in the index 
to a recent map of Alaska. Mention is made 
of a banker in San Francisco and several 
native Alaskans, including a Catholic priest, 
whose calling Dupuy evidently does not hes- 
itate to desecrate by attempting to connect 
the priesthood with such a manifest lie. It 
would be difficult and presumptive to even 
atempt to estimate how many thousands of 
years, yea, how many tens of thousands or 
even hundreds of thousands of years the ani- 
mal must have lived to be a real live dino- 
saur with “withers at least eighteen feet 
above the ground and length not less than 
fifty feet.” The dinosaur which scientists 
have found in fossil remains is the product 
of the Secondary epoch, which preceded the 
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Tertiary age and the prehistoric beast would 
have to survive all the grotesque monsters 
of the reptilian age and live through the Eo- 
cene, Oligocene, Miocene, Pliocene and Pleis- 
tocene eras before reaching the dawn of 
history. [It would have to be as old as the 
granite rocks over which Dupuy claims to 
have seen it travel so glibly. In fact this 
animal of flesh, blood and bone would have 
to be more enduring than stone, for the nu- 
merous ages it is said to have survived may 
only be estimated by the depth of geologi- 
cal deposit or erosion. 

If the articles on natural history sub- 
jects like this one in the Strand, which al- 
leged “literary” magazines palm off as earn- 
est sober truth were classed as fable, they 
might have some claim, though very small, 
on the attention of patient readers. 

Kentucky. BRENT ALTSHELER. 

{In a letter from Dr. C. Hart Merriam, 
Chief of the Biological Survey, U. 8S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, he coincides with everything 
Mr. Altsheler writes on this subject.—Ed.] 


A Montana Specimen of Steel-head Trout 


Outdoor Life:—I am sending you the 
photo of a fish that we have here (Ovando, 
Mont.), in great number. I have never seen 
the picture of any of these fish in any of 
the sportsman’s publications, and I have not 
been able to learn the name of them. This 
fish weighed 17 pounds, is 37 inches long, 
is water-green on back and half-way down 
the side, then changes to a sunset yellow 
on the belly. The outer edge of each fin 
is white, as the photo will show. The fish 
has an enormous head and mouth, with a 


prominent hook to the under jaw. There 
are millions of them here and they will take 
any kind of bait, aitnough I have never 
seen any weighing over 7 pounds caught 
on a fly. They grow to weigh 30 pounds, 
12 and 15 pounds being about the average. 
Can you please classify this trout? 

Montana. M. P. DUNHAM. 

Believing this specimen to be a steel- 
head trout but desiring a full verification 
of our verdict, we wrote to Washington 
with the following result: 

Editor Outdoor Life:—The photographs 
transmitted with your letter of the 27th 


ult, are those of the steel-head trout (Sal- 
mo gairdneri) which is native to the region 
west of the Rocky Mountains but has been 
extensively transplanted by this bureau in 
various parts of the country. The first plant 
of young steel-heads in your vicinity ap- 
pears to have been made in 1897, when 9,996 
yearlings were placed in the Bitter Root 
river some 40 miles above its confluence 
with the Missoula. A second plant of 8,00U 
was made in 1904 at the same place. Another 
plant, in September, 1905, of 5,000 yearlings, 
was made for the Deer Lodge Fishing Club 


in Rock Creek lake. The bureau thanks you 
for the opportunity to see these photographs 
and returns them and Mr. Dunham’s letter 
herewith. H. M. SMITH, 
Dep. Comm’r, Bureau of Fisheries. 
Washington, D. C. 


REDUCE THE CARES 


of housekeeping. One decidedly practical 
way is to use Borden's Peerless Brand Evap- 
orated Milk in all cooking where milk or 
cream is required. Results will be more sat- 
isfactory than with most “fresh” milk. The 
convenience and economy will please you. 
Djlute Peerless Milk with water to any de- 
sfred richness. 


(10) 





Some New Books 


KENNEL SECRETS. By “Ashmont”; 348 


pages; cloth, $3.00 net; Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston. 


TRAINING THE HOUND. 224 pp. illustrated. 
Paper, $1; cloth, 1.50; full seal, $2. Regan 
Printing House, Chicago. 

Every dog owner is familiar with “Asb- A long-felt want for a practical work on 

mont’s” writings on canine subjects, and no the training of fox hounds, beagles and coon 

one can zainsay his ability to give authorita- dogs is filled by this book. The subjects cov- 
tive advice along all lines in connection with ered are: The Hound's Ancestry: History: In- 
the management, diet, exhibiting, breeding ne i Agahons ene charg . ; 
and health of the dog. This is the latest re- ‘Stinctive Tendencies; English and 
vised edition, and contaiys 150 illustrations of Hounds; Developing the Intelligence 
the best dogs in every class. It is truly a ing the Fox Hound; Voice and Place of the 
grand production, and by far the most valu- Hound; Qualities of Scent; Manners; Train- 
able addition to canine literature that has ing the Coon Dog; Coon Hunting, Training 
been made. The value of the illustrations, the Beagle, Forming a Pack. Field Trial 
showing as they do specimens nearest per- Handli F: r om <3 ie os 
fection, and in so many different positions, is an¢ ng, Faults and Vices, ¢ onditioning, Se- 
well-nigh incalculable, for fanciers can now lecting and Rearing Puppies, 
create near ideals of the dogs they must breed 
to advance the work of improvement. 


Native 
Train- 


Kennel and 
Yards, Diseases of Hounds and their Treat- 
ment. 


ON AN UNSUCCESSFUL HUNT. 


Yes, it was a luckless morning, if you choose to call it so; 
But, believe me, boys, I really do not care: 

I have lived, and breathed, and labored, and been mae just to know 
What the wilderness vouchsafed me, unaware. 


I have journeyed near to Nature through her Temples of the Woods, 
And have hearkened what her children have to say; 

I have pried into her secrets, have observed her many moods, 
And am wiser for the lessons of the day. 


We have often marked an angler coming home with empty creel, 
Yet he was not made a butt of mock-delight: 

Why, then, should we be so blatant of the “sympathy” we feel 
For a hunter coming gameless home at night? 


Though you fellows have me bested, I am careless of your jeers, 
For it is not all of sportsmanship to slay; 

I can think of him as thriving for the sport of other years, 
And am glad I did not kill my buck today. 


FRANK C. RIEHL. 


BOY. 


“A bov’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.” 


—Longfellow. 


Boy, with the brave, straight look, Out to the West with its boundless plains, 
In your level eyes of blue, And its blue skies over head; 

You are the stuff they make men of Where you look for miles on every side 
Who are good and strong and true. Into space unlimited. 


Boy, with the sturdy limbs, For boys were made for the open fields, 
Com ut to the West we'll zo: Away from the city’s throng; 
0, And the open fields were made for them, 
For that’s the place that God has made For “the thoughts of youth are long.” 
For boys like you to grow. 


Boy, the swift winds call and the boundless 
Out to the West where the winds blow swift 


plains, 
And the sun is warm and clear; 


And the arching skies of blue, 
Where you may wander alone at will, And the warm bright sun and the open fields, 


With never a thought of fear. All call from the West for you. 
VIRGINIA WEST. 





WINCHESTER MODEL 1906 .22-CALIBER REPEATING RIFLE. 


Although the Winchester Model 1906 re- 
peating rifle, made to shoot .22 short caliber 
cartridges only. into instant favor 
and has had an enormous sale, to further 
popularize and extend the use of this handy 


sprang 


little rifle the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Co. have adapted it to shoot the three popu- 
lar cartridges, .22 short, .22 long and .22 long 
rifle. While the value of the rifle is thus ma- 
terially increased, the price 
same, namely, $10.50 list, 
count. 


remains the 
less the dealer’s dis- 
This makes the Winchester Model 1906 
of exceptional value in a repeating rifle, as it 
is made according to the regular Winchester 


standard, which means that the material, 


workmanship and shooting qualities are the 
best possible. It is a take-down, made with 
a 20-inch barrel, and weighs only five pounds. 
For a lady or boy it is just about right in 
size and weight; although on account of its 


low price, handiness and strong and accurate 
shooting qualities, it is also widely used by 
men. For an all-round rifle for small game 
and target shooting at a low price the Win- 
chester Model 1906 should prove more than 
satisfactory. 


NEW MARLIN TRAP GUN. 


The new Marlin trap gun has just been an- 
nounced. This is the first 
made by the Marlin 


exclusive model 
Firearms Co, for trap 


work, and is described by the makers as fol- 
lows: 

The trap gun is a 12-gauge take-down, 6- 
shot repeater, built with expert knowledge of 
trap shooting requirements, and the high 
quality of material and workmanship make it 


handsome, harmonious and distinctive, yet the 
excessive, expensive ornamentation has been 
eliminated, allowing the gun to be sold at the 


moderate price of $38.00 catalog list—less at 
your dealer's It will also be made with butt- 
stock of any desired length and drop, at a 
slight additional charge. 

A descriptive folder with a large illustra- 
tion of the gun in colors will be sent to any 
of our readers who will address a postal card 
to The Marlin Firearms Co., New Haven, 
Conn, 


THE NEW COLT .25 AUTOMATIC PISTOL. 


With the growing popularity of the auto- 
matic pistol there has been a demand for an 


extra light weight, very small size arm that 


ana 

would have power, accuracy and other essen- 
tial features of a practical and efficient pistol 
The Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., of 
Hartford, Conn., are just placing on the mar- 
ket a new .25 calibre automatic pistol which, 
with their experience in the development of 
this type of arm they believe to be the most 
perfect achievement in the line of small bores 
ever produced. The caliber .25 Colt Auto- 
matic (hammerless) pistol weighs only 13 
ounces, and being but 4% inches long and of 
flat, compact shape, can be readily carried in 
a vest pocket or other easily accessible place 
ready for instant use with perfect safety be- 
cause of the time-tested devices which have 


proved reliable on their larger models. These 
safeguards against accidental discharge con- 
sist of (1) an action safety which prevents 


discharge until the action is entirely closed; 
(2) an automatic grip safety which locks the 





A MAGAZINE 


firing mechanism until released by pressure 
on the handle in the usual manner of pulling 
the trigger, and (3) a slide lock is provided 
which, when pushed up and engaged in the 
slide cut, blocks the sear so that it can not 
be released from the trigger. This lock is 
conveniently located within easy reach of the 
thumb and may be drawn down by a slight 
movement, There is no limit to the rapidity 
with which this little pistel can be fired, it 
being only necessary to pull the trigger for 
each shot, as the ejection of empty shells, 
charging of the chamber with a loaded cart- 
ridge and cocking of the piece are all auto- 
matically performed by the recoil, which is so 
absorbed as to have no disturbing effect on 
the aim, and makes the pistol 
pleasant to shoot than one 
“kick” is not eliminated. 

The .25 caliber Colt Automatic is adapted 
for the rimless, smokeless cartridge, with 
metal patched bullets that have a penetration 
of 4% seven-eighths-inch pine boards, 
proving its effectiveness. 

The magazine holds six cartridges, and the 
arm is of blued finish with case hardened 
trigger, slide lock safety and grip safety, and 
rubber stocks. 

The pistol is the latest, smallest and light- 
est automatic made; each one is carefully 
tested and inspected before leaving the Colt 
factory, and is fully guaranteed. 

Catalog and descriptive circulars will be 
sent on request by the manufacturers. 


much more 
in which the 
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MARBLE-HAINES. 


Designed by Mr. Ashley A. 
“Haines Model Revolver” fame. 


G4 WE, ty 


Cross-section of Blade, 


Haines of 
The shape of 








the handle is pleasing to the hand and the 
hang and “feel” of the knife is excellent. It 
is perfectly adapted to skinning. Blade, 6 
inches. Weight, 5% ounces. German 
handle. Price, $2.50, 


stag 





PHEASANTS IN COLORADO. 


Mr. W. F. Kendrick of the Kendrick Pheas- 
antries, Denver, has received the following 
letter from D. E. Farr, State Game and Fish 
Commissioner of Colorado, in regard to the 
birds liberated by Mr. Kendrick in this state: 

“Last year this department had the pleas- 
ure of receiving at the state fish hatcheries 
one hundred Chinese ring-neck pheasants, in 
excellent condition, generously donated by 
you to the State Game and Fish Commission, 
in trust for the benefit of the entire people of 
Colorado. 

“I now write to thank you, not only for the 
pheasants you have presented direct to the 
State Fish Hatcheries, but for the many 
pheasants you have liberated during the past 
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NEATNESS 
COMFORT 


THE IMPROVED 


“WME The Name is stamped on 
every loop— Be sure it’s there 
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LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS, NOR UNFASTENS 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 


2 ailed on receipt of price. 
BS GEORGE FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 














years in the valleys, plains 
the state. My 


and mountains of 
assistants in the 
the state where birds have been liberated re- 
port a very satisfactory increase of 
ants, and that for a distance of at 
miles in the vicinity 

beautiful game birds 

windows and from the 
protection and care in a few 
fident these birds will 
plentiful for a short open season, 

“I wish to offer you the sincere thanks of 
this department for the notable 
have already done this state, 
continued success 


portions of 
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most 


least 
of Denver, these 
are seen 
roadways By 


from the car 
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con- 
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good you 
and wishing 
in the more extensive 
terprise entered upon by you in the re 
birds and animals.” 
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A LITTLE NEW “AMMUNITION” FOR AN 
“OLD GUN.” 


The Hunter Arms Company has again “hit” 
the shining “mark” of enterprise in taking on 
two new salesmen—Haze Keller, Jr., son of 
Thomas Keller—famous as the best natured 
man who “travels the road,” and Neale 
son of Harvey McMurchy, long in the 
of the same company. 

These two young men give every promise of 
“bringing down the game” 


Moore, 
service 


and a “rapid fire”’ 
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of orders for Smith guns that will break all 
records is expected from their trips in 1909. 

Keller will “hunt” for business in the 
Eastern States and Canada, and Moore in the 
West, under the able guidance of his father. 





3-IN-1 OIL COMPANY DISTRIBUTES 
PLUMS TO EMPLOYES. 


Following an established custom at Christ- 
mas time, the 3-in-1 Oil Company distributed 
a share of its profits to its employes. All of 
the employes at the 3-in-1 company’s model 
factory at Rahway, N. J., received a Christ- 
mas plum in the form of cash at the rate of 
six per cent, of their annual salary. This 
profit-sharing policy was inaugurated by Mr. 
Slee, president of the 3-in-1 Oil Company, who 
thoroughly believes in bringing as much 
happiness into the lives of his factory work- 
ers as possible. While there are many mil- 
lions of people all over the world who swear 
by 3-in-1 for lubricating, cleaning, polishing 
and preventing rust, there are no more en- 
thusiastic believers in it than these actual 
workers right in the factory who make it, 
bottle it and get it in shape for the market. 





A NEW AND INTERESTING 
IN AMERICA. 


The Kendrick Pheasantries and Game As- 
sociation of Denver, report among other or- 
ders coming in for pheasants and other game 
birds for stocking game preserves in differ- 
ent parts of the United States, Mexico and 
Canada, an order to be sent to the estate of 
President and Mrs. Diaz, Mexico, and a sec- 
ond order by telegraph from Vice President 
E. C. Eccles, of the American Smelting and 
Refining Company, for another shipment of 
pheasants to be made to his big ranch in 
northern Idaho. 

Col. E. C. Hughes has ordered a second lot 
of Chinese ring-neck pheasants to quickly 
stock his preserve of several thousand acres 
at Perry Park, Colo., so that he can breed suf- 
ficient birds the coming season to have pri- 
vate shooting for friends similar to the great 
sport of the royalty of England. 

The orders vary all the way from a single 
pair up to hundreds of birds. 


INDUSTRY 





NOTES. 


At Columbus, Wis., December 6th, high gen- 
eral average was won by Mr. J. M,. Hughes 
with Peters factory loaded shells, who scored 
93 per cent. 

We have received from the Union Pacific 
Railroad Co. a beautiful folder describing the 
coming Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition to 
be held in Seattle this year. A copy may be 
had by applying at any general agency of the 
company. 

The twentieth annual tournament of the 
Kengas State Sportsmen's Association will he 
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held at Larned, Kas., April 14, 15, 16, 1909. 
There will be $500 added money. There will 
be ten 20-target events each day, money di- 
vided jack-rabbit per cent, system; surplus 50, 
30, 20 per cent. For full information address 
J. T. Whitney, Sec’y, Larned, Kas. 


The Annual Review number of The Rail- 
road Red Book contains some sixty special 
articles on the resources of Colorado, Utah 
and New Mexico, especial attention being 
given to the irrigated sections. One copy of 
this little book, which is furnished to sub- 
scriberg at 10c per year by the Denver & Rio 
Grande Ry, Co., Denver, Colo., is worth many 
times the subscription price. 


Capt, A. H. Hardy, shooting at six different 
tournaments from November 15th to Decem- 
ber 14th, inclusive, broke a total of 1,256 out 
of 1,325, an average of 95 per cent., using 
Peters shells. The captain is primarily an ex- 
pert with the rifle and revolver, but when he 
makes up his mind to do it, and has time for 
a little practice, he can put up a score at tar- 
gets which will make them all step lively. 


Max Dingfelder of Detroit will have his 
entire engine factory installed in Seattle, 
Wash., by spring, a conclusion he reached af- 
ter seeing the country early last fall. He is 
one of the many eastern manufacturers who 
have at last awakened to the fact that the 
Puget Sound country is undoubtedly the 
greatest motorboat field in the world, and it 
only needs one visit to show this to a prac- 
tical man. 


The H. C, Doman Engine Company of Osh- 
kosh, Wis., have secured a location in Seat- 
tle, Wash., for a large branch store and will 
have a complete stock on hand there in 
charge of three men by February 15th. H. C. 
Doman, president of this company, was on the 
Sound in December and is enthusiastic over 
the situation and the opportunities offered in 
this field and did not hesitate to make imme- 
diate arrangements to secure a share of the 
business for his firm by putting in a large 
branch store. 


Ship your hides and furs to Andersch Pros. 
of Minneapolis, Minn. They are the oldest fur 
house in the Northwest, backed by twenty- 
five years of honest dealings. Anyone inter- 
ested in hunting or trapping should have a 
copy of their famous hunter’s and trapper's 
guide. It contains 450 pages of the most val- 
uable information to hunters and trappers. 
The regular price of this valuable book is 
$2.00, To their shippers, $1.25. Write for their 
free booklet, price list, shipping tags, etc., 
all free. Address Andersch Bros., Dept. 64, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


L..S. Mosner. Guthrie, Okla., in a recent let- 
ter to Ed. F. Haberlein, writes: It might be 
of interest to you to know that my pups’ 
training is known among all the local dog 
owners, and when I am asked “How did you 
do it?” I refer them to The Amateur Trainer. 
It is certainly marvelous how quick and com- 





NABISCO 
a la Marquis 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 


express the “Art of the Dessert.” They 
appeal to the sense of the appropriate 
on any and every occasion, whether 
served alone or as an accompaniment 
to an elaborate dessert. 





RECIPE 


Cut out a piece of plain cake, making each side the 
width of a Nabisco Sugar Wafer. Along one side of 
the wafers put a thin coating of Royal Icing—then place 
lengthwise against the cake. Remove center of cake. 
Chop fine two ounces of walnuts and add to one cupful 
of whipped cream with sugar and vanilla extrect to taste 
—then fill up center. Decorate with two NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers and candied rose leaves. Serve with 
chopped lemon jelly and macaroons. 








In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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plete your force system accomplishes results. 
Mr. Frank Ambler, Wetaskiwin, Alta., Can- 
ade, writes: “I must compliment you on your 
system of training dogs I followed your 
method closely and made my dogs work very 
satisfactorily on both ducks and chickens at 


one year old.” 


Handicap, to be held in 
inclusive, 


The Sunny South 
Houston, Texas, January 18 to 23 
promises to attract a attendance. 
Since the announcement of dates in the sport- 
letters have been received 
from shooters from all parts of the United 
States by Manager Alf Gardiner, asking for 
signifying their intention of 
being present The program is the most at- 
that has ever offered for a 
shoot in the South Every event has good, 
big added money. besides a number of valu- 
now ready 


very large 


ingg papers many 


program and 


tractive been 


abie trophies. The programs are 
for mailing and can be had by addressing Aif 
Gardiner, Manager, 1605 Johnson St., Hous- 


ton, Texas 

Among the taxidermy establishments of the 
Northwest none stand higher in the estima- 
tion of its patrons than that of Henry W. 
Howling, 415 Second St. N. E., Minneapolis, 
Minn This house was established in 1868 by 
William Howling, but since 1890 has been 
conducted by the Henry W., 
who was state taxidermist for a number of 
years, and who took charge of, mounted and 


founder's son 


arranged specimens for the Minnesota ex- 
hibits at the World’s Columbian Exposition 
at Chicago, Cotton Centennial at New Orleans, 
Greater America Exposition at Omaha, and 
Purchase Exposition at St. 
Louis Mr. Howling now does custom taxi- 
dermy exclusively. 


the Louisiana 


A most remarkable testimonial to the 
popularity of the LC Smith gun was 
demonstrated at a tournament held at 
Spokane, December 8th 
and $th. Ten competitors out of 31 used one- 
trigger Smith guns, and four used Smith two- 
trigger guns. Mr, E. J 
a Smith one-trigger, won hig} 
all with 95% per 
given to Mr. F, K. Brown 
cent, and used a Smith two-trigger gun, The 
tournament 


Washington on 


Chingreen, shooting 
average over 
cent Second average was 
who had $3 per 
consisted of 400 targets, and 
among the noted shots competing were Mr 
Lee Barkley, representing the Winchester, 

id Frank Rheil of the U. M. C. The personal 
care and attention the Hunter Arms Co. is 
giving to the manufacture of 
certainly 


Smith guns is 
being appreciated by shooters ev- 


erywhere 


In a short time the spring shooting season 
will be open and the sportsmen will, as usual, 
many beautiful and 


mens of game birds 


secure valuable speci- 
Almost all true sports- 
men now arrange to have their 


mounted and preserved A 


best trophies 
knowledge of 
taxidermy enables each sportsman to mount 
his own specimens, which gives them a great 
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deal of additional interest and also saves 
considerable money that is usually paid for 
taxidermy bills. The art of taxidermy can be 
learned with complete success from the 
Northwestern School of Taxidermy, Omaha, 
Nebraska. They conduct a school exclusively 
for sportsmen and devote their entire time to 
teaching the art of properly mounting and 
preserving birds and animals. It is to the 
interest of every sportsman to correspond 
with this school and to receive their printed 
matter. This institution has been in exist- 
ence for more than seven years, and they 
have been giving complete satisfaction to all. 


— 
— 
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Webster @ Stevens 


COMMERCIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Develop your negatives 

Make your prints 

Make copies or new work 

Enlarge from your own negatives 

Do anything photographic that you want done 


485 Arcade Bidg., SEATTLE, WASH. 








SEND FOR OUR BIG 


PREMIUM CATALOG 
2 


32 pages describing various 
articles given as prizes for 


clubs of subscribers. Prizes 
are given for clubs of from 
two to 65 subscribers. A 
postal gate Et..s\ +: 6a ate -x 


ne 
Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 


(Subscription Dept.) 
DENVER, COLORADO. 




















